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Dear Mr. Forbes, — Your compliance with my 
request that I may dedicate to you this little volume 
has given me sincere pleasure. Your name is a 
household word in that region which I have tried 
to sketch under the name of '* Carglen,'' and there 
is no one to whom I can more fitly inscribe a book 
concerning itself with " Carglen " folks and their 
characteristics. 

Believe me, 

Yours faithfuUy, 

Alexander Gordon. 

May^ 1891. 




PREFACE. 
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[OUR of these papers have appeared in 
The Gentleman's Magazine, one in The 
Scottish Review, To the editors of these 
journals I am indebted for leave to re- 
produce them. Five are new. 

My endeavour has been to picture life in the 
north of Scotland as I knew it, with kindliness 
and sympathy, and I am pleased that my effort 
has found favour. An attempt has, indeed, been 
made to give to " Carglen " a local habitation and 
a name other than those I have given to it This 
is unwise, and unjust to me. My narrative is 
plain, faithful, and unadorned ; but I decline to 
admit the accuracy of any particular identification. 
" Carglen " is a purely imaginary world, though, 
let us hope, wonderfully like the real. 

A. G. 
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IN THE SCHOOL. 



■HE -School *w4s- the most conspicuous 
■6bj(Kt in tlr»' ^^ish. It was a sub- 
.stan'tiar building- ,q£. stone and lime, 
. ■'•'p/esenting a bro&4 whJ^e front at the 
top of cornfields, pleasant in 'summ'gr but bare in 
winter, and sheltered from teliin^ by a little 
plantation -of fir and ash, kdowij' in our boyish 
phrasedlogy as the "new wUitJi'-'-' Still further to 
the reari'-tiii' with, th^- parish' i;^.Urch intervening, 
a large foceslf," -^generally ^Scribed as the "auld 
wuid," covere'd" the lo>ver slopes of a high hill, 
and afforded to lazy scholars abundant opportunity 
of playing the truant. There have I tarried with 
a kindred slothful soul for five long days at a 
stretch, destined, however, to be snatched from 
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its recesses by the hand of a wily senior pupil. 
Ah, what an hour was that ! But yet, the cosy 
nook in the cleft of the rock, how cool it was, 
how deliciously screened from the noonday sun ! 

Beneath the birch with silver bark 
And boughs so pendulous and fair 

The brook falls scattered down the rock, 
And all is mossy there. 

I have said that the country church stood be- 
tween the " auld wuid " and the new. It was a 
large building, stately, bare, uninviting, and grimly 
solemn. At the gable there -dangled a long rope 
fastened to a cracked dnd-^cientt>ell— resembling 
in shape an inverted, jcboktng pob^an^ing in the 
gaping, uncouth beijfry: ^ This rope'iQ^as\saered as 
a shred of the' Ark of the Covenant, and inspired 
a grave awe in the minds of the youngsters. - The 
temptations to nieddle with it were gre^,ahd, to 
add to their foro^. they were daily present ; but 
yet I cannot recollect .that on any' pccagion, save 
one, the weather^lie^ateir cord was ta^apered with 
by the scholars of G^argl^n schocL* ! Then, indeed, 
an ominous sound vibrated through a wide portion 
of the countryside. It was currently reported that 
Saunders Mac Vicar, the roadside stonebreaker (it 
was he who declared, when the wild young doctor 
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from the town of Kail went down the toll-road on 
the first velocipede which had been seen in those 
parts, that the " auld deevil himsel whurlt by on 
a muckle wheel like a flash o' fire ") had straitened 
his sadly bent back and cried, " Eh ! sirs, is it the 
Joodgment Day come sae sune ? " There was a 
stem court-martial in the school that afternoon, 
and certain tender portions of the human body 
smarted keenly in consequence. The event was 
a serious one, matched only in its unwonted 
character by the intelligence w^hich was one day 
whispered along the benches, that the septua- 
genarian parish minister, then on his deathbed, 
had been hurriedly married to Miss Nelly Dash 
by the local justice of the peace. Therein was 
excitement on a colossal scale, but the big yearly 
festival and day of remembrance was that on 
which there took place the annual school examina- 
tion, or, to speak according to the rigid vernacular, 
** zeminashin-day." 

Those were times prior to Lord Young's Act 
and the School Board regime. In Carglen school 
both sexes were represented, the boys being placed 
at one end and the girls at the other. All classes 
and grades of society sent their members, from 
the laird's son down to the parish pauper. 
Democracy was triumphant, for within the dimen- 
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sions of the schoolroom, and on the green play- 
ground, the son of Jack in tatters was quite as 
good as the well-clad favourite child of Jack's 
master. 

We were a democracy, it is true, but a democracy 
held in check by a sovereign despot Our tyrant 
was the Rev. Patrick Spens, Master of Arts of the 
University of Aberdeen, and a duly licensed 
preacher of the Word in the Scottish Established 
Church. Mr. Spens belonged to a family num- 
bering a good round dozen, most of whom were 
struggling farmers in our parish of Carglen, but 
of this " cadger's " dozen the dominie was easily 
the chief, alike in gifts and parochial distinction. 
His dwelling, near the school, was the cosiest cot 
in the whole parish, excelling in snugness the 
very manse itself. It was surrounded by a 
spacious fruit garden, the admired of all admirers^ 
and the envied of all enviers. This impartial 
history shall be silent as to whether or not some 
of the luscious apples and mellow pears at times 
found their way into the scholars' pockets, snatched^ 
like a more famous apple, as the result of direct 
disobedience to a superior will. Higher flights 
invoke the muse ; even the surpassing glories of 
examination-day! But yet a single incident of 
kindred character must be mentioned, especially 
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as it happened on the morning of one of these 
annual examinations. It was then the year in 
which a formidable instrument known as a " skiter " 
(anglicfe pea-shooter) flourished in all its vogue. 
Much havoc was wrought upon many a tender 
spot in the human face and head, and the rowan- 
trees in the neighbouring wood were sadly stripped 
of their ruddy fruit for the purposes of ammunition. 
On the morning of the great day spirits naturally 
ran high, and sufficient courage was assumed to 
attack one of the large trees in the schoolmaster's 
garden. Crack went the branches ; down fell the 
rowans, just as the rubicund countenance of the 
Rev. Patrick Spens solemnly presented itself at 
the garden gate. Caught in the very midst of the 
nefarious act, the youngsters became, indeed, a 
terror-stricken and discomfited band. They took 
to their heels, and vanished from the scene, 
reuniting again — a sadly scared flock — at the 
farther end of the schoolhouse. They durst not 
enter for the morning prayer. As they peeped 
through a broken pane in the window the master's 
eyes were seen to flash fire, and they rolled under 
his brows with ominous fury as he gravely ad- 
dressed the Deity. The brief moments seemed 
lengthened to an age ; but when the last syllables 
of the well-known words died away, the pupils 
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marched within in Indian file, a certain person, 
who shall be nameless, bringing up the rear. 
Erect in front of the fireplace stood the infuriated 
pedagogue, with outstretched arm, ready to clutch 
some one of the offenders ; but all were allowed 
to pass until the hindmost in the guilty army 
appeared. This culprit, dressed in his country 
best for the great examination, rejoicing especially 
in the lustre of a spacious collar of approved 
pattern, was forthwith seized by the outraged 
teacher. Snap went the polished collar in the 
course of the tugging and shaking and swinging 
that ensued ; fierce upon the immaculately dressed 
hair fell the repeated blows, till, at length, the 
sufferer, fairly vanquished, lay panting on the floor, 
Va victis ! no doubt said the dominie as he stood 
triumphant ; vcb victis ! thought the criminal as he 
reclined at the tyrant's feet. He was the youngest 
of the party, but, to the superior mind, there were 
presumably cogent reasons for his being singled 
out both for personal and vicarious punishment. 
Ah ! what a shorn and discredited thing was he 
who received his allotted prizes from the hand of 
the chief examiner in the late afternoon of that 
day ! The infliction of vicarious punishment was 
forgiven, if not forgotten, but that rude onslaught 
upon the spotless collar and immaculate locks was 
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regarded as a truly unpardonable sin. But peace 
be with the inflicter of punishment ! No more 
does he wield the all-terrifying ferule, no more do 
the rising democracy rob his rowan-trees ; he rests 
where wicked youth no longer vex the spirit, in 
the grass-green Highland " kirkyaird ** under the 
shadow of calm Ben Ulen. 

The schoolmaster was not the central figure on 
examination-day, but he was at least one of those 
amongst whom the senior examiner took place as 
primtis inter pares. His garb was to some extent 
indicative of the occasion. The good man's erst- 
while pupils, looking back upon early days, can only 
think of their patient mentor as figuring in one or 
other of three distinct changes of apparel. Three 
and only three — unchanged amid the changing 
years. Novelties arose ; scholars came and went, 
but the well-known habiliments appeared to go on 
for ever. In suit number one he occasionally filled 
the pulpit ; in number two he played the festive 
guest at country gatherings, or vanished upon a 
brief holiday, or donned it for a high occasion like 
the yearly school examination ; in number three, 
threadbare and venerable, he did his duty, day 
by day, as one may say, in summer's heat and 
winter's snow. Suit number two then, it was, which 
signalized the eventful day of school inspection. 
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Our examiners usually consisted of three persons, 
viz., the ministers of our own and two adjacent 
parishes, each of them, be it said, as became his 
profession, a man of education, probity, and 
Christian character. Primiis inter pares (a poor 
Latinist may be allowed to air the expression once 
more) was the Reverend Archibald Longbeard, 
Doctor of Divinity, Minister of Aberkeith, and a 
great light in his presbytery, a clergyman who had 
served, ere the period under review, one of the very 
highest positions in the General Assembly of the 
National Scottish Church. Dr. Longbeard was a 
gentleman of patriarchal appearance and presence, 
and therefore succeeded in inspiring a proper 
degree of awe in the minds of his youthful audi- 
ence. My own reficontres with the estimable and 
popular minister were confined to two separate 
and diverse functions. I do not recollect that he 
ever spoke a word to me personally in the course 
of his duties as chief school inspector ; but several 
coveted prizes found their way into my possession 
through his hands. That is the first episode. 
The second is of a different character, though, let 
us hope, equally respectable. The Reverend 
Saunders Macdonald, Minister of Carglen, had 
been gathered to his fathers. To the funeral there 
convened most of his brother-clergymen of the 
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presbytery, and, amongst them, the minister of 
Aberkeith. He drove along in the sad procession, 
seated in his brightly-poh'shed dog-cart, until, dis- 
mounting near the entry to the country church- 
yard, he called to the nearest bystander, who 
chanced to be myself, " Here, my laddie, tak* a 
haud o* the reins," and, like an arrow, I shot into 
the minister's seat. My reward on his return was 
a benignant smile, and the impressive words, 
'^'Weel, and what may your name be?" The 
second of our examiners was the Reverend Mungo 
Drab, of whom, good, kindly man, as he is long 
dead and gone, I may freely say that his body 
was small, his eye capacious, his hair shaggy, and, 
most notable of all, that he always wore a pair of 
unsullied black kid gloves. If you met him on 
the country road, these gloves encased his hands ; 
in the pulpit on Sunday they were conspicuous ; 
in the schoolroom, when he was present, they 
were not discarded ; and there was a legend in 
the parish that even in the sanctity and privacy of 
his own quiet study they still covered his fingers. 
This much-esteemed minister had formerly been 
schoolmaster of Carglen. Mr. Drab was appointed 
to the office in the days when such positions were 
acquired through oral competitive examination. 
The annual visit to his old haunts in Carglen 
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was unquestionably the palmy event of his old 
age. 

The third of the inspectors was the Reverend 
Alexos Grant, who was familiarly known as " oor 
ain minister." This young preacher had been the 
successor of him who astonished the worthy 
parishioners by contracting a marriage with a 
handsome but penniless young lady on his death- 
bed. Never shall the first visit of Mr. Grant to 
the old school of Carglen be forgotten. His 
modem airs, and the authoritative manner in 
which he corrected the local pronunciation of 
the letter j (" JAY, not JI," said he) was like a 
radical thunderclap in our conservative ears. The 
unlucky interposition evoked our bitter enmity. 
This parson, we saw, was a mere beardless 
youth, and how could he fathom these mysteries 
better than honest Patrick Spens, tyrant as we 
all in duty felt him to be? The mere idea we 
held preposterous, and our judgment was highly 
approved by not a few of our seniors — ^the horny- 
handed farmers and peasants of Carglen. I have 
heard too that the new incumbent's religious 
doctrine was impeached — "mere cauld kail frae 
Aberdeen," some taking upon themselves to 
declare — but the intricacies of ecclesiastical and 
religious shibboleths were beyond our comprehen- 
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sion. Another thing, however, we did not like* 
Why, thought we, in the height of our wisdom, 
should this little man dare to wind up his prayer 
in church on the Sabbath with the unfamiliar 
phrase "world without end. Amen," when our 
ears had aye been on the alert for the welcome 
closing words " for ever and ever. Amen," in the 
petitions of Mr. Saunders Macdonald? Such 
serious innovations gave rise to no little heart- 
burnings in our conservative bosoms. 

These three gentlemen, then, were the main 
planets around whom we, the scholars, may be 
said to have revolved as satellites on examination- 
day ; and, as there were three examiners available 
for the inspection of the parochial education, so 
there were three schools in the parish. Ours was 
the principal parochial school. At the northern 
end of Carglen, and about four miles distant from 
the main seminary, there was a well-taught female 
school for advanced pupils, while at the opposite 
extremity of the parish there was a much smaller 
establishment, consisting of very young male and 
female scholars, kept by an ancient dame whom 
I shall here describe by the euphonious name of 
Eppie Macgillivray. This was the house of 
learning which the three inspectors first manfully 
attacked in the course of their annual examination. 
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taking it invariably, as a sort of whet, on the 
morning of the day on which they appeared at 
the chief parochial school. Before the hour of 
noon, however, they gravely marched, in order 
due, up the long passage which bisected our school- 
room, and took their stand in close proximity to 
the master's desk. The procession, limited in 
number as it always was, was yet a solemn 
spectacle. The scholars of Carglen school re- 
ceived the dignitaries standing on tiptoe and 
gazing on their awe-inspiring countenances with 
profound veneration and respect. We were a 
plebeian rabble, and these were the true conscript 
fathers ! 

The proceedings began with an extempore 
prayer by the senior examiner — an unburdening 
of soul which usually lasted for about a quarter 
of an hour. This was a period quite long enough 
in the literal reckoning of time, but to some of 
us who had a previous acquaintance with Dr. 
Longbeard, it appeared as if the religious exercise 
were drawn out to a term nearly as long as the 
space intervening between the previous examina- 
tion and that in immediate prospect It was a 
happy relief when "for ever and ever. Amen" 
was reached, and the inspectors entered upon 
their more immediate duties. Dr. Longbeard 
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examined the senior pupils, who numbered all 
told only six or seven. The subjects of examina- 
tion were Latin, Greek, mathematics, history^ 
composition, &c. Now Dr. Longbeard was the 
prince of examiners — that is, from the point of 
view of the lazy pupil. He was deeply in earnest^ 
but, unmindful of our natural depravity and 
ignorance, he unfortunately missed the mark. 
With eyes resolutely fixed upon the grimy ceiling 
of the schoolroom, he discoursed to us as if we 
had been a handful of university students, and 
he in the professorial chair he would have adorned. 
Our part of the performance was mainly to mark, 
meditate, and admire. The bearings of a classical 
passage were all duly discussed, no doubt, though 
the absolute accuracy of this assertion cannot now 
be vouched, for who of us had wings to follow 
the doctor in his higher flights? Setting aside, 
however, Caesar and Virgil and Homer, there was 
one story which he told us year after year, yet 
its repetition was always fresh. It had reference 
to an examination for the degree of Master of 
Arts, a public display of names, and other exciting 
incidents ; but the burning moral was so purely 
didactic and theological that with regret I must 
refrain from rehearsing its details. 

Mr. Mungo Drab had a more numerous audi-- 
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tory. To him fell the task of examining the 
middle forms. Mr. Drab was a great authority 
on geogfraphy. He was the parish minister of 
Radlin, and for that reason, I suppose, his first 
question upon examination-day, in handling the 
geography class, was couched in these terms, 
** Now, boys, I am sure you all can point out the 
town of Radlin ; will you^ sir, do so ? " The pupil 
who was thus directly addressed would very 
readily touch with the pointer that portion of 
the map of Scotland where the little burgh of 
Radlin was indicated. Following close upon the 
first was the second question, "And where may 
the fishing-town of Bankton be ? " The cane was 
forthwith brought to bear upon that much- 
frequented seaport. We were not aware, at the 
time, of the motive which probably actuated 
Mr. Drab in putting this question, but some of 
his pupils learned later, from a brief memoir of 
the deceased gentleman which was compiled by 
a sympathetic friend, that Mr. Drab first saw the 
light aftiongst the humble fisher-folk of Bankton 
on the Moray Frith. The next question was 
propounded in the most insinuating tones : " Now, 
where is Culloden Moor ? " The answer (given, 
of course, correctly) immediately led to a wordy 
sketch of the desolate battlefield, and to a further 
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examination of the class as to the events which 
led up to and culminated in that final wreck of 
the Stuart cause. "This is history, and not 
geography," manfully said we to ourselves, as he 
plied us with puzzling conundrums. The Moor 
was far, very far away, according to the local 
idea of distances, but we all knew something of 
it, and of the great fight of the last century ; 
but as to what the struggle had all been about 
our ideas were of the haziest, for the teaching 
of history was not Mr. Patrick Spens's chief forte. 
The proverb or saying, "There was mair lost at 
Culloden," was often on our lips, but what cared 
we for Guelph or Stuart, Whig or Tory ? 

*' It was the English,** said we all, 
" Who put the Scotch to rout ; '* 
But what they fought each other for 
We could not well make out. 
*' But everybody said," cried we, 
*' That 'twas a famous victory." 

This was woeful ignorance, of a truth ; but who 
was to blame ? " Eh, man, thae were awfu' times," 
said the honest peasants — that was about all they 
knew; how much more were we taught? We 
were drilled a great deal in Latin substantives, 
verbs, and idioms, but how little did we learn 
of the stirring history of our own romantic land ! 
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But this is a digression ; and yet Mr. Drab's 
remarks were so extended that I feel sure time 
was left for no more than three or four additional 
questions as a test of our geographical knowledge. 
Nor is it necessary to describe minutely Mr. 
Drab's dealings with all the remaining classes 
whose proficiency he undertook to test. Mr. 
Patrick Spens was an accomplished elocutionist 
— at least he prided himself upon his powers — 
and the higher reading classes were somewhat 
diligently looked after. Mr. Drab had most likely 
a hint that great things might be expected in 
this direction, and when a particular passage in , 
" MacCulloch's Reading Lessons'* had been 
selected (it was almost always the same portion 
at every annual examination) the best-trained 
pupils were called upon by Mr. Spens himself. 
The reverend examiner listened attentively, ex- 
pressing his delight in such ejaculations as "Eh, 
well," "Very good, "Well read," and such like. 
Then he would tackle us as to the meaning of 
what we had been reading. The passage usually 
chosen by Mr. Spens had a stirring paragraph 
as to sounds which grate on the human nerves^ 
and when this had been reached Mr. Drab was 
accustomed to say, " Now, sir, can you name any 
examples of such sounds ? " " Sharping o' a saw 
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or the braying o' an ass" was the stereotyped 
reply on such occasions, and was delivered with 
great readiness by the questioned pupil. Only 
one further eccentricity of the examiner shall be 
mentioned. In checking the results of certain sums 
which had been worked out by the arithmetic 
class, the inspector — if two boys, in consecutive 
order, chanced to be correct in their figures — was 
accustomed to intimate to the first that the result 
was " right," to the second that it was " quite 
right" This the old clergyman repeated with 
unvarying iteration, till one day the schoolmaster 
launched at his head this terrible poser : " Mr. 
Drab, what is the difference between ' right ' and 
' quite right ' ? " 

I shall assume that the examination of the 
junior forms by the radical Mr. Alexos Grant 
was more thorough. Our minds were of course 
occupied with higher things. 

When the work of inspection was fairly over, 
the chief examiner presented the prize-books to 
the successful pupils. They were awarded as the 
result of a record which Mr. Spens had kept, or 
was supposed to have kept, during the three 
previous months. The boys received them with 
huge delight inwardly, but outwardly with a mere 
contemptuous shake of the head, the girls with 
3 
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a low but awkward curtsey. Then the entire 
body of pupils stood up in their places to listen 
to a brief exhortation from the mellifluous lips of 
the Rev. Mungo Drab. This speech touched upon 
a variety of topics, which I will not trust my 
memory to reproduce ; but two of them are graven 
for ever on the tablets of my brain. There may 
they remain till the right hand forgets its cunning. 
"Boys and girls," said the venerable mentor, "I 
urge you never to be ashamed to say *sir' to 
your superiors, such as the minister, the school- 
master, or the laird. It is the will of God, dear 
children, and Him ye must obey. Besides, take 
my word for it, it is rigktJ* This was the first 
point, and the second was as follows : " Boys, 
let none of ye, on any account, permit the 
minister, the schoolmaster, or the laird, to pass 
ye on the road without respectfully lifting your 
cap, or, if your head should happen to be bare, 
without shaking with your hand the hair over 
your brow, thus " (here the speaker indicated the 
manner in which the action was to be performed). 
" Take an example from the lads of Radlin. 
They never meet me, their minister, in the street 
without raising their bonnets, or pulling their 
forelocks." Shade of the departed, a humble 
member of the little community thou didst thus 
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address in the days of thy flesh in words of such 
serene wisdom would, at this moment, with due 
reverence, lift his hat to thy memory, did he 
chance to have at the moment such a covering 
to his head ; but, as it is not there, he lifts 
his right hand to snatch the vicarious forelock, 
only, alas ! to remember that it has vanished, a 
premature baldness having ingloriously removed 
it ! But the will must be accepted in lieu of 
the deed. 

Mr. Drab concluded his harangue with a time- 
honoured request to the schoolmaster for a couple 
of days' holiday for the pupils. Then, amidst 
a prolonged " Hooray ! hooray ! hooray ! " the 
examiners marched solemnly out, and we left 
for our various homes — some to the valley, some 
to the strath, and some to the mountain-side. 

Examination-day, as we knew it, is a thing of 
the past Time's unsparing touch has brought 
many changes, and Her Majesty's Inspector of 
Schools has now taken the place of the much- 
loved and highly-honoured clergymen who paid 
their annual visit to Carglen school. The school- 
house itself still stands with undiminished glory 
at the top of the sloping cornfields ; but, within, 
it is shorn of half its beauty and interest, in- 
asmuch as the pupils of the tender sex have 
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been removed to a separate building at least 
half-a-mile distant' Oh, cruel hand of time and 
change! I believe that the general educational 
proficiency is higher than it was in the olden 
days ; and yet it must be told in honour of the 
former schoolmaster of Carglen and the old- 
fashioned examiners that, whereas several men 
educated under their auspices have risen to 
eminence in the Church and the Civil service^ 
and while, in the literary world, one (of whom 
many stories used to be told to those of us who 
followed him at Carglen school) is now a man 
of the highest reputation, I have failed to hear 
of any worthy rivals to the older generation in 
these later days of sterner discipline and more 
rigid methods of teaching and examination. 
' And now I hear it is disused altogether. 



CHAPTER II 



IN AND AROUND THE KIRK. 




lARGLEN KIRK was, like Carglen 
School, a conspicuous object ; but its 
full lustre was obscured, while that of 
the school was apparent to all. The 
school stood with a white bare face and sides 
turned to three-quarters of the heavens, plain alike 
to dwellers in the upland and the lowland straths 
and to travellers on the long-winding toll-road. 
Behind the school-house was the snug little plan- 
tation full of " the oak and the ash and the bonnie 
rowan tree," with here and there an occasional 
spruce fir and stunted shrub. Ah ! many a time 
have I slid — but never again shall I slide — from 
the top of one of those great pine stems, legs 
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astride on its wide-spreading branches. Never 
again shall the deep, torn pockets, that held 
so many things, be packed with a load of 
speckle-stained cones to pepper the head of a 
schoolmate or a brother. Nor yet shall the hut, 
fit for a dweller in the heart of Africa, ever more 
be erected on the mossy turf, in the cooling shade, 
by mine or other hands ; for, alas ! the school 
of twenty years ago is a vacant building now 
Thus do outworn things pass quietly on the shelf. 
But the kirk, glorious still does it stand ! It is 
true it cannot be seen in its entirety from the upper 
and lower straths, or the long-winding toll-road ; 
but from most points you can catch at least a 
glimpse of its steeple and ancient belfry, peeping 
like an old-world symbol from their green, leafy 
framework. For the kirk is fully surrounded with 
foliage in summer, and in winter there are still the 
ample tree stems — albeit then, bare, ruined quires, 
where late the sweet birds sang. Behind it the 
" Auld Wuid " rises in gently ascending undula- 
tions to the steep sides of heathery Ben Ulen, 
safely sheltering the sacred walls from the wild 
blasts that sweep with sleety chill through our 
parish, in the waning of the year. In January or 
February, snow-wreaths may cover the dykes at the 
outskirts of the wood, completely blotting out their 
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existence, save for the appearance in the powdery 
snow of an occasional whin-bush that in open 
weather lent a kind of grace to the rustic fence. 
But no wreath lifts its wintry front against the 
kirk. " Cauld within but cosy oot " was the 
verdict of a local ploughman upon this centre 
of light and leading in the Highland parish. 

The big house was twenty times more snug in 
its outward garb, when contrasted with the ruin- 
ous parish kirk of bygone days. The relics of this 
ancient building, consisting of two bare walls, a 
ghostly gable, and ghostlier vacant belfry, stood on 
a sloping bank in the midst of a miniature strath, 
pretty enough, when the warm sunbeams danced 
on the leaves and shimmered on the sparkling 
eddies of the bickering rill that ran close to the 
kirkyard wall ; but, in winter, exposed from the 
northwards, by its peculiar situation, to every gust 
sweeping over the straggling lands. In winter it 
was always a " cauld nor' win' " in Carglen. 
Around the auld kirk was the auld and the only 
kirkyard, in which lay the unnumbered dead of all 
the Cargleners to remote generations. What a 
store was there for those who delight in tombstone 
lore ! I know that a great variety of inscriptions, 
serious, comic, and serio-comic, might be read ; but 
woe be to me, I cannot quote a single couplet, as 
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there abides in my mind but an indistinct jumble 
of charnel-house rhymes and maxims, that remind 
too vividly of shudders caused in youth by the 
legends and stories of kirkyard horrors which were 
told to us. Close to the rural burying-ground, though 
across the ivied bridge leading over the stream, 
and under the smile of high Ben Ulen, you might 
see the prettiest cottage in all the upland parish. 
I loved it as I loved my life, yet I saw it perhaps 
but once in a twelvemonth, and I never set foot 
within its doors, although near relatives of my 
own dwelt there. There was no quarrel in the 
family circle that I ever heard of, and to this day I 
can assign no adequate reason why a respectful 
distance was kept between us ; but there was 
neglect, if not alienation, nevertheless. There 
were curious friendships and unaccountable isola- 
tions in Northern Carglen, as in other more im- 
portant centres in this busy world. In days farther 
remote a different state of feeling had prevailed. 
Close friendly intercourse existed between the 
cousins in the upland and those in the lowland 
straths. And as an instance of this I may here 
tell a true story. My grandfather, who was a sub- 
stantial farmer in the lower part of the parish, had 
a favourite younger brother who lived with him on 
the windy straggling farmstead of Linkerstown. 
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We — i,e.y our special Carglen sept — were a religious 
and, I am glad to think, a hospitable race (alas ! 
that in these dark days we should have degene- 
rated !) ; but this younger brother, my grand-uncle, 
was, I have been told, a wild young spark. Perhaps 
he had more native wit than the rest of our clan — 
or it might be he had less ! At any rate he was 
drowned in the Punler's Eddy, by the ferry of Boat 
o' Craig. John Geddes was his name. He had 
gone on a journey to the county town of Eilfin in 
charge of his brother's best horse and gig. Return- 
ing at a late hour to the ferry of Boat o' Craig, he 
raised the usual North-country hail, a wild, sonor- 
ous shout, which rang through the keen air of the 
spring night, across the swift-rushing current of 

the river S , fairly startling the old boatman, 

Peter Lyon, from his nine-o'clock nap in the big 
arm-chair by the edge of his cosy hearthstone. 
Peter and his two youngsters were not long in 
reaching the opposite side of the stream with their 
floating bridge, and John Geddes, his horse, and 
gig were forthwith taken on board. The Carglen 
bank was reached in safety, and John then began 
to lead his horse up the sandy incline, steep and 
soft, which led to this end of the long- winding toll- 
road. Just at this moment the sudden crack of a 
poacher's gun in the neighbouring woods of Boat 
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o' Craig startled the timorous animal, which reared 
suddenly, lost balance, and fell into the deep 
river, dragging man and gig with it The body 
of John Geddes was speedily recovered, but life 
was totally extinct. It was a sad night, as it 
well might be, in the farmhouse of Linkerstown. 
Those were the times when "body-snatching" 
was rife in the Scotch Highlands, and a rumour 
quickly spread in this remote parish that cer- 
tain dreaded body-snatchers were sure to dese- 
crate the grave of the ill-fated farmer. My grand- 
father was a " douce," godly man, but he was 
prepared to adopt very stringent measures to avert 
this catastrophe. " An unce or twa o' cauld shot 
wud serve them richt," said he. And he took his 
measures somewhat in this spirit. He arranged 
for a strict watch to be kept on the grave by day 
and night for several weeks after the burial. He 
himself and a neighbour trudged in the evening by 
turns with two other friends from the lower to the 
upper end of the parish for the nightly g^ard. A 
strict look-out was maintained by the relatives 
dwelling in the lovely cottage which has been men- 
tioned, and hospitality was shown to the visitors, 
who, when not engaged in their frequent " rounds '* 
through the kirkyard, found shelter in the warm 
kitchen by a cheerful fire. One dark, moonless 
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night, as I have been told, when the wind swept in 
the treetops, rumbled in the chimneys, and the rain 
fell in frequent squalls, when the " blast soughed 
like the wail o' a lost speerit," as George Geddes 
said, two men were seen, during one of these 
rounds, lurking in a corner of the kirkyard. The 
watchers gave chase as fast as they could, running 
over the grave mounds, but with no avail, for the 
would-be thieves, if such they were, had little diffi- 
culty in making their escape in the rain, and the 
wind, and the darkness. Surveillance was now, 
however, maintained with renewed care ; and on 
the next Sunday the parish minister — staid old 
man I believe he was —delivered from the pulpit 
in the venerable kirk, this grim announcement, 
scarce becoming his office, that if any one 
broke the laws of God and man by interfering 
with the grave of John Geddes, who had been 
drowned at the ferry of Boat o' Craig, firearms 
would be used against the desecrator ! Thereafter, 
George Geddes and his supporters went their 
rounds with loaded muskets. These must have 
been rusty old instruments, for I well remember 
the incident described to me by George Geddes' 
wife, according to which, some nights after this 
serious warning had been given, yet another inter- 
loper was espied near the grave. My grandfather's 
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companion raised his musket and tried to shoot, 
but, alas ! the trigger would not work, and the in- 
truder escaped. The two good souls declared, how- 
ever, that they identified him, and ever afterwards 
a certain individual was a marked character in 
Carglen, a thing to be thought of with loathing and 
contempt Yet he lived to a green old age, for 
even I remember him well. 

But hitherto we have not been able to get inside 
the kirk, and I am afraid it will be some time yet 
before we can enter the hallowed precincts. In 
sober reality and in the literal sense, it was a stiflF 
job to pass, with due regard to circumspection and 
ceremony, through the various forms that were in 
vogue previous to an entrance within the sacred 
walls, on a Sunday. I will begin with that which 
dwells most freshly in my own memory. The white, 
many-storeyed manse was situated in a low-lying 
grassy dell by the side of the purling stream which 
came from the up-parish, in the centre of a cosy 
nest of green trees, cool and pleasant in the sultry 
July, and snugly sheltered from the biting Decem- 
ber and " Janiwar '* winds. The manse ! Again, I 
am oflF from the kirk, for the mere mention of this 
name will inevitably keep us outside for another 
while. It seemed like heaven itself, I recollect, to eat 
beefsteak (vegetables were our staple food, remem- 
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ber) with the minister, but — though I shudder to 
say it — it was too suggestive of the atmosphere of 
" another place " to sit on the hard benches of the 
parish kirk and listen to the prosy verbiage of an 
old-world homily. Seldom was I honoured with a 
seat at the great man's table, but, because of its 
infrequency, the distinction was all the more prized. 
O Elysian fields, on the clean-shaven lawn in front 
of the manse, under the shading elms ! O supper 
of the gods, in the corner room looking out on the 
burn and the woods of Newton Airds ! Stolen 
joys are sweet, they say, and I know the truth of 
the adage. There never was, I verily believe, in all 
the northern Highlands a richer orchard than that 
known as the " auld gairden." It was there that 
we relished the sweetness of ripe, plump, juicy 
fruit. It was there that the luscious strawberries, 
apples, pears, and plums seemed all the tastier in 
our mouths because we — oh, tell it not in Gath ; 
publish it not in the roads, the lanes, and the far- 
winding paths of Carglen ; tell it not to any one 
who is great on the Eighth Commandment ! — had,. 
in plain language, stolen some of them. Sitting 
in church on the first day of the week, we trembled 
at the terrors of another world, in recollection of 
our escapades in the minister's "auld gairden." 
The future world had its terrors for the spirit, un- 
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doubtedly, but so had the present for the body, 
that more mundane part of the human animal. 
Here is a proof On a certain Friday school was 
over at 2 p.m. The dominie was going to a wed- 
ding-party, and we were released. We made for 
the Carglen burn (to fish for trout, feeling below 
the stones and banks with our naked hands and 
arms), and for the " auld gairden " at the manse, 
as a sort of interlude in the fun of the after- 
noon. It was a period of interregnum at that time 
in the tenancy of the manse. The silver-haired 
minister, Saunders Macdonald, had been gathered 
to his fathers, and all Carglen was anxiously await- 
ing the advent of the new spiritual teacher. It was 
a grand opportunity for plundering, with little fear 
of detection, the fruit-trees in the old garden. A 
cherry was the object of my personal onslaught 
Twenty feet from the ground, I sat legs astride on 
a branch which appeared perfectly strong and safe ; 
but, lo I in a sad moment I saw it beginning to 
give way at the stem, and almost before I realized 
what was happening, I fell on the hard ground with 
a nasty thwack. I scrambled to my feet as best I 
could, but the world seemed to be spinning round 
like a big top, and there was an indescribable sound 
in my ears. My companions in transgression were 
more frightened even than I was, and the unclean 
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spirit of cherry-stealing was for a time fairly driven 
out I could not have been seriously hurt, though 
I felt much pain, and there was that curious whirl 
of solid things round about, and the hissing sing- 
song in my ears. It was some days before the 
brain returned to its normal state. 

From all this it will be seen that the manse, 
with its surroundings, was a desirable place enough, 
especially when it is understood that it was the 
centre of a fat and fertile glebe of many acres. 
Indeed, the living of Carglen was a good one — 
how good I cannot say; for I never could (who 
can?) master the mysterious jargon of Scotch 
teinds, with values in quarters and bolls of oats, 
&c., &c. Nevertheless the incumbency was reputed 
to be valuable as compared with neighbouring 
country parishes, and, so far as my recollection 
extends, had been held by men of character. Two 
of them I knew ; the other was but a sort of far-oflf 
memory. Yet he was the greatest of the three. 
Rev. Dr. Rothes was his name ; he was a pious, able 
man, and had much skill in dealing with his rustic 
flock. Dr. Rothes was the guiding spirit in the 
local presbytery, and aleader in the general assembly 
of the National Kirk. It was seldom that one small 
out-of-the-way presbytery in the Highlands could 
boast of reckoning in its numbers two men who 
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had within a short space filled the high post of 
Moderator of that august body. Our presbytery 
of Aberkeith had, however, that honour, for Dr. 
Rothes of Carglen and Dr. Longbeard of Aber- 
keith were both ex-Moderators of the General 
Assembly. Mr. Saunders Macdonald was the 
successor of Dr. Rothes. His spiritual reign was 
uneventful. It was the good man's exit, if I may 
so say, which was startling. But as I have spoken 
of that in the first chapter I will not repeat the 
reference here. He was a great scholar ; " he can 
spaik seeven langijis, fac as death," said the men 
of Carglen. When he died and went to his last 
bed in the upland kirkyard, there was a great 
"roup," or auction, at the manse. For three 
mortal days did it rage, and all the parish were 
there, either to see, buy, or drink^ for there was a 
liberal supply of strong, fiery, undiluted whisky to 
be had free, gratis, and for nothing. Auld Robbie 
Jamieson from Kail, the auctioneer, was a busy 
man. His rough jokes, smart sayings, and variety 
of intonations, which seemed exhaustless during 
one day's work, were fairly run out before the 
three days were over. It was a treat to witness 
and to hear Auld Robbie trying to dispose of the 
dead minister's books. Saunders Macdonald had 
an enormous library, consisting of works in many 
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languages, particularly in Dutch, and these, in 
particular, the old auctioneer had much difficulty 
in tackling. "A jumble - tamblc - quamble frae 
Rotherdam by a great man, a vera great man 
[here the spectacles were properly adjusted, and 
he gazed] ; dash me gif I can tell ye wha he was, 
though ; buy it an' than ye' II see ; wha'll bid five 
shillins ? Dirt cheap at that ; buy it an' than ye'll 
be wiser nor mysel' " ; whereupon Robbie took a 
pinch of snuff and looked at the throng in a defiant 
attitude, with a sly twinkle, as much as to say, 
" 1*11 quaiesten if ye dae." The consequence of all 
this was that the dead man's valuable library went 
for a mere nothing. A single enterprising second- 
hand bookseller from Edinburgh would gladly have 
given twice or thrice the amount for the whole 
stock, on a private valuation. And yet they are 
said to be " lang-hcadit chiels " in the North ! 
Perhaps they are ; but then it is not every day 
that they have to tackle queer heathenish names 
in Dutch, and Greek, and Portuguese. I was but 
a youngster at the time, and the whole scene was 
a piece of the wildest frolic to me ; yet I had read 
" Uncle Tom's Cabin," and been roundly upbraided 
for wasting my time on " thac vain and frccvilous 
trash," and I had even been bold enough to take 
an interest in the great Sir Walter. 

4 
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" What's that yeVe got behind the desk, sir ? " 
cried Patrick Spens one day in the school. 

" A dictionary," I was going to say, but the word 
stuck in my throat. " A book, sir," quoth I. 

"Bring it here," roared the dominie. I took it 
up ; it was " Guy Mannering ; or, the Astrologer." 

Patrick Spens glared at me in huge wrath, 
and his voice fairly choked with suppressed vexa- 
tion and chagrin. " To think that a lad who may 
one day wag his head in the pu'pit should give his 
mind to sic freevolity!" was no doubt the sort 
of reflection passing through the worthy man's 
mind. 

" See here, lad," said he. Mr. Patrick Spens had 
a habit, when he was in a towering rage, either of 
speaking in English prose of startling precision 
and politeness, or of fairly and contrarily relapsing 
into homebred Scotch — it was the latter now — " the 
buik is noo bleczin* on the fiehr ; nae mair will ye 
see it ; an* what's gey true, the neist time ye bring 
within these walls trash like this (sic !) pack 
outside ye shall gae. No that I blame Sir Walter ; 
it's YOU, sir ! " he shrieked, and shook his hand at 
me with menacing gesture. My blood was up, but 
I went quietly to my place and betook myself to 
Virgil and a dictionary in grim earnest. That 
threat of expulsion was a terrible one in North- 
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country ears. Of course a parent could generally 
make it right with the dominie, but it involved a 
kind of social ostracism, all the same. I worked 
with a heart and a will for some time, but the net 
result of the honest man's threat was, I fear, to 
make me think more and more of Sir Walter and 
less and less of the Latin. It was all my fault, I 
make no doubt, but the persistence of the disease 
scarcely justified the wisdom of the course of treat- 
ment. So that I wandered through the rooms 
in the grey manse, littered with all the bookish 
treasures of a man learned in " seeven langijis," 
ever thinking of a certain Dominie Sampson, who 
gloated over the printed riches of a learned defunct 
bishop ; of an amateur librarian who stood for 
hours on the library steps engrossed in the con- 
tents of an ancient tome, and whose feelings, in 
the presence of unimagined literary treasures, could 
only find vent in the exclamation " prodigious." It 
was a sight to see the bucolic Cargleners gazing on 
the many score volumes, and their remarks were 
highly characteristic, 

" Eh, sirs, an' this is what learnin' brings a man 
tae," said Jock Watt from the Knowhead. 

" I wadna gie ane o' auld Saunders's sermons 
for the hail trash," cried Gelnabreich, douce, sober 
chief elder. 
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" Dangft gif they're warth a single mutchkin o' 
the critur," was the verdict of graceless Pete 
McQueben. 

" He was aye a dry stick," said Mary Dey ; " an' 
nae wunder, for wha cud hae preychit the real milk 
o' the Ward whase mind was pooshint by thae 
heethenish stuflF?" 

The books went, therefore, in the monetary 
sense, "like the sough o' an auld sang." And 
the auction, too, as a whole was a dismal financial 
failure. Conscience was at a discount among the 
Carglen farmers, and there seemed to be a tacit 
understanding that they would not bid against one 
another. 

"Saunders Macdonald did mair guid dead nor 
alive," said Andrew from the Claypots, most of 
the late minister's valuable ploughs, harrows, cows, 
horses, and general agricultural stock having been 
knocked down under the hammer for a fraction of 
their real worth. It was the Cargleners' way, per- 
haps, of showing gratitude for years of spiritual 
consolation and advice. 

The mention of spiritual matters brings us back 
to the Sunday and the kirk in the leafy shade. 
It brings us to where we rested before we were 
tempted into a lengthy digression at the mere 
mention of the manse and its many attractions. 
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Our position was, or ought to have been, a sitting 
one on the dyke surrounding the " little wuid '* ; 
the time about five minutes before the stroke of 
twelve, the hour of service in the parish kirk. We 
are watching for the first blink of the crown of the 
minister's capacious black hat as he slowly climbs 
the steep brae leading up from the manse to the 
kirk. If ever "Sunday" was written on any- 
thing in letters plain as a well-printed book, the 
word was clear and distinct upon that broad- 
brimmed glossy hat It fairly shone in honour of 
the hallowed day. And the countenance beneath 
it was a veritable sermon in itself. 

" It maks ye guid even to look on't," said little 
Pat from the mill. " It gars ye aye feel * We're a* 
different men the day frae what well be the morn's 
momm . 

Few people in Carglen were above the suspicion 
of liking a glass o' the critur (" ou, ay, at speecial 
times, an' what for no?") and the parson himself 
was not an exception (" no that he was ever seen 
the waur o't, ye ken ") ; but you may be sure Mr. 
Saunders Macdonald would be guiltless of tasting 
strong drink on the holy Sabbath, at any rate until 
a decent time had passed since the close of the 
religious exercises. He was the ambassador of 
heaven to sinful, worldly Cargleners, and every 
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Step told that he knew it, as he mounted the brae, 
and walked round by the school to the school- 
master's house, where he was accustomed to robe 
himself in his wide-flowing Geneva gown. At this 
period of the history of my parish there was no 
vestry or retiring-room in the big kirk, only two 
large, lumbering, draughty porches. 

Meanwhile the country folks are arriving, and so 
have th.ey been for the last half-hour, though only 
a mere handful are as yet inside the building. 
Again we fly from the kirk, and this time to the 
very top of one of the biggest trees in all the 
" Auld Wuid." That was my nest on a Sunday, 
times more than one, when I ought to have been 
in the Sabbath-school. It was pleasant to be 
rocked in the tree-top, to feel the cool breeze, and 
to listen to the sound of its rush and rustle as it 
swept over the wood. It was a stolen pleasure, 
and it was sweet accordingly. But it was not the 
joy of swaying in the many-voiced tree-top, keen 
though that was, which brought me to the airy 
altitude. It was to escape the dreariness of a 
Sunday task, and to witness, with a youth's queer 
appreciation, the moving lines of a really wonderful 
picture. The country folks were setting out for the 
kirk from far and near, and the sombre animation 
which gave to the country-side a really interesting 
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aspect was a sight worth beholding. I knew all 
the farms ; I knew every field, dingle, and bosky 
dell of the scattered parish ; I took a pride in 
knowing every individual, whether dwelling in the 
upland or the lowland strath ; I even flattered 
myself that I could identify each person by his or 
her characteristic dress ; and so my occupation on 
the summit of the ample fir, in the big wuid on 
the sides of Ben Ulen, was, in a general way, 
to witness a spacious panorama, and in par- 
ticular, to distinguish individuals like John Mill 
of the Tam from Souter Sandy o' the Gorbals, or 
Meg Lownie o' the Craighead from Eppie Young 
o' the Calterneuch. I have wild, weird sketches of 
these scenes in a greasy old penny exercise book 
to this very day — sketches, I shame to say, which 
would disgrace the talent of a very youthful scholar 
of tenth-rate genius — but yet I would not part 
with them for a lump sum, for tree-top winds seem 
to blow from them, sunny skies smile down upon 
their black faces, many-coloured quivering leaves 
are their framework, squirrels with long, sweeping, 
bushy tails peep from them, and, above all, a 
thousand indescribable memories, ever sweet and 
fair, of early days, full of manifold joys and scarce 
a sorrow, awake at the very sight of their sug- 
gestive imbecility. It is a far cry to Loch Awe, 
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they say ; it is a far cry from smoky London to 
that breezy tree-top ; but, oh ! to be there once 
more with the same heart and the same hope ! 
All loved things in this cold world vanish, fade 
into the unknown before they are really prized ; 
and I make no doubt that my stalwart tree-stem 
has long ago become a prey to some woodman's 
ruthless axe. What a time it would take to de- 
scribe all that I saw from my coign of vantage ! 
It would occupy a chapter of ordinary length by 
itself A keener eye than mine has seen it, or 
something like it, though not from a tree-top 
and not in the far loved Highlands. Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson has sung of ** A Lowden Sabbath 
Morn " in words which I may here appropriately 
quote : — 

The lasses clean frae tap to taes, 
Are busked in cnimplin underclaes. 

The gartered hose, the weel-filled stays, 
The nakit shift 

A' bleeched on bonnie greens for days. 
An' white's the drift. 



Our Marg'et aye sae keen to crack. 
Douce stappin' in the stoury track, 

Her emeralt goun a'kiltit back, 
Frae snawy coats. 

White ankled leads the kirkyard pack, 
Wi' Dauvit Groats. 
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And aye an' while we nearer draw 

To whaur the Kirkton lies alaw, 
Mair neebours comin' saft and slaw 

Frae here an' there ; 
The thicker thrang the gate an' caw 

The stour in air. 

But hark ! the bells frae nearer clang. 
To rowst the slaw their sides they bang ; 

An' see black coats a'ready thrang, 
The green kirkyaird. 

And at the yett, the chestnuts spang, 
That brocht the laird. 

It is the clang of this bell, short, sharp, and 
clamorous in its note — the ringin'-in, as it is called 
— which warns me to descend from my seat in the 
tree and race with might and main to the door of 
the kirk. You will please understand that a weekly 
palaver, wherein have been discussed countless 
things, great and small, has been going on outside 
the church walls for at least half an hour ; but as 
the ringin'-in is already nearing a close, we must 
pass it over, leaving its good things for a future 
occasion. In the same way the Sunday-school, of 
which I should like to tell one or two quaint 
stories, must await another opportunity. Slow 
and solemn — uncannily solemn and slow — are 
the final vibrations which the ancient gust-swept 
bell gives out, under the impulse of Long Tarn 
Robertson's hand — him, too, we leave for the 
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present undescribed, and rush up the wide winding 
stairway as fast as our legs will carry us. If we 
do jostle sharply old Mary Dey or bent John 
Wabster, from Windyhillock on the top o' the 
brae, it cannot be helped, and we are out of sight 
ere the vigorous though half-stifled imprecation 
reaches our ears. All through the ensuing service 
we are conscious, however, of terrible eyes glaring 
wild fury at us. Guilt sits near our hearts, but 
still the spirit of waywardness maintains a stiff 
garrison. There is a thundering noise sounding 
through the dusty old kirk as the heavily-shod 
Cargleners scramble in and up, forgetting for the 
time the stereotyped solemn face, sleek gait, and 
serious conduct befitting the Lord's Day and the 
House o' God. The very last stroke of the bell is 
heard, as the minister, arrayed now in his awe- 
inspiring gown and bands, appears within the 
western doorway. It is the great man himself 
to-day, "douce honest chiel," and none of your 
unwelcome strangers from afar. A dead silence 
takes place as he sails along the passage, and then 
with measured, wary step ascends the steep pulpit 
stair. Tam Robertson follows at a quicker pace, 
having, as speedily as he could, made fast the bell- 
rope to its large iron staple, and hurried after the 
minister to shut the door of the pulpit, which, of 
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course, no mortal whose mind is charged with such 
a message as that of the preacher could shut for 
himself. Already the precentor is in the lectern ; 
the man of music is our friend Willie Jenkins, who 
trudges eight long miles on Sunday from Bufflon 
and eight back again to lead the benighted men 
and women of Carglen in singing the praises of 
their Creator. There is quite a scene in store in 
connection with our little friend to-day, but we 
are all unconscious of the impending unseemly 
episode as we watch his twinkling eye and admire 
his sleek rubicund countenance. 

"Let us begin the public warship o* God by 
singing to His praise in the hundred and nineteenth 
Psaalml' cries good old Saunders Macdonald, pious, 
holy man. " The hun'red and nineteenth Psaalml^ 
he repeats in stentorian tones. Rustling of leaves 
now follows all through the grim, gaunt building,and 
when every one has found, or appears to have found, 
the place, Saunders cries again, " The hundred and 
nineteenth Psaalm, at the hunVed and twenty- 
ninth varse." And then he reads: 

Thy statutes. Lord, are wonderful, 
My soul them keeps with care ; 

The entrance of Thy Word gives light. 
Makes wise who simple are. 

Yonder is Jock Eunie, cowboy from Staneton 
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(and we make no doubt there are others like him 
— many of them), incapable of finding the correct 
page in the time-honoured Psalms of David ; but 
yet his and every eye throughout the kirk looks 
intelligently at the printed page. And lo! now 
uprises the man of music. He strikes his tuning- 
fork on the side-board of the lectern, raises the 
tune, and sings with might and main. 

He tuned his pipes and gar't them skirl, 
Till roof and rafters a' did dirl, — 

says Bums of a certain gruesome piper in his " Tam 
o' Shanter " ; and, in a sense, the words are applic- 
able to the leader of our praises in Carglen Kirk, 
for the roof and the rafters, and every poor sensitive 
human ear, shake and dirl, without a doubt, as our 
friend Jenkins raises, with lengthened sweetness 
long drawn out, the drawling notes of the old tune. 
It is a babel of sound ! He would be a bold 
man who ventured to say that any two voices 
piped in unison. One man is there in particular 
(Parmer Begg, from the Upper Aultoun) who 
always makes himself heard in a wild, uncontroll- 
able, zig-zag sort of a quaver — a quaver which it 
takes some time to bring to a stop, for the im- 
melodious note is prolonged for quite ten seconds 
after every other voice is silent. There is another 
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voice, too, which sounds shrill and queer to-day, 
and, even to those of us who are " timber-tuned," 
is plainly most discordant ; it is the song of Jacob 
McWiHiam, from the Stanes o' Baldearie ; but of 
this more anon. " Let us pray," groans the minister, 
in sepulchral tones. The Scotch Church permits no 
litui^y — at least, looks askance with holy contempt 
upon its use (never shall I forget the scorn depicted 
upon the countenances of two worthy men from the 
Highlands who sat by me on one occasion in Old 
Greyfriars Kirk in Edinburgh, one of the few places 
where a mangled liturgy is in use) ; but yet the 
prayers of the worthy men in the North in my time 
— they may be difTercnt now — were no better than 
a " carnal string o' prentit wards." I could have 
said all his prayers as correctly, if not as well, as 
the Reverend Saunders himself. The reading of a 
chapter — a tremendously long one — follows the 
prayer, and then another psalm. No one but a 
Scotchman, and none like a Highlander, can 
understand the peculiar feelings of sympathy, awe, 
and veneration with which the inspired Psalms of 
David, as rendered in the uninspired doggerel of 
Nahum Tate, are regarded amongst Scotch Pres- 
byterians. They are sacred as — yea, more sacred 
than — the great Volume itself. The tune is raised 
once more, with loud gusto, by the energetic pre- 
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center, and once again our ears are invaded with 
the discordant notes — Francie Kemp the mole- 
catcher's. Farmer Begg's, and all. In order to 
explain fully what follows, it is necessary to impress 
upon the reader a due sense of the importance 
which was attached, in the minds of the good folks 
of Carglen, to the honourable office of leader of the 
psalmody in the parish kirk. It was a prize eagerly 
coveted by those who had, or supposed that they 
had, musical gifts, and it was secured in my day as 
a result of keen practical competition. Never did 
chanticleer, on his rightful dunghill, pipe a louder 
or prouder song than the contending singers for 
this ill-paid but popular appointment. I suppose 
it was not worth more than ten or fifteen pounds a 
year ; but ten or fifteen pounds, even when broken 
up into half-yearly or quarterly allowances, was a 
sum of no little importance in our northern parish. 
We were so poor, to all outward appearance, that 
one wag from the flats of Moray was reported to 
have said, " Dang it gif there's auchteenpence in the 
hail place." Well, we were not quite so poor as 
that ; but we did feel the pinch, times and again. 
Twelve months before the period to which my 
story refers, there had been a hotly-contested trial 
of vocal skill, with the result that Willie Jenkins 
was promoted to the precentorship. Jacob 
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Mc William, from the Stanes o* Baldearie, con- 
sidered himself a wronged man from that moment. 
He felt certain in his heart of hearts that he was 
the better man of the two, and so entertained 
a deep, settled grudge against his successful 
rival ; while in the bitterness of this grudge even 
the parson himself came in for a share. Jacob 
regaled the ears of many a crony with the story of 
his wrongs ; but beyond these — shall I call them 
subterranean growls ? — his vexation was not shown 
in any way, except by tremendous musical exertions 
£n the kirk on Sunday. Jacob's face on these 
occasions was a sight to see. It was a cadaverous 
countenance at all times, but now it was " awsome." 
Here was a man, to all outward appearance, lustily 
singing divine praises, with laudable, albeit gro- 
tesque, zeal ; but we all knew that, in reality, it 
was only an opposition pipe to the precentor's. 
" Beat that, my birkie, if ye can," plainly said every 
note. To do Jacob justice, he had not hitherto 
opposed the precentor by singing a different tune, 
but had contented himself with shrill sound 
and lengthened quavers ; but lo ! to-day we 
hear something quite unusual : the precentor 
is singing one tune and Jacob another ! All Car- 
glen in the parish kirk is horror-struck. In two 
minutes* time every voice is stilled, and Willie and 
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Jacob alone sing praise. All at once Willie sinks 
down in his seat, and Jacob remains a triumphant 
conqueror. How long he would have continued to 
shout no one knows ; but Saunders Macdonald, 
scandalized beyond measure at this most un- 
seemly episode, rises, and cries in saddened tones, 
" Let us pray." Thereupon Jacob stops, shuts his 
book, and gazes on the ceiling with the utmost 
complacency, his face plainly saying, if anything 
could, " I've dune ye noo, birkie, withoot ae dooL" 
Anger, however, very soon shows itself on the 
countenance of the victorious singer. The minister, 
in the sorrow of his heart and the bitterness of his 
soul, pleads for the peace of Jerusalem, and for 
prosperity in its courts ; which, being impersonal 
in its import, is all very well ; but when he goes on 
to intercede for those people who have come into 
the sheepfold like devouring wolves, for those who 
are sure to go out from us because they are not of 
us, who desire to serve God for filthy lucre, who go 
about as roaring lions seeking whom they may 
devour, who seek the praise of men rather than the 
praise of God, &c., &c., it becomes very trying. 
There is evidently something amiss altogether, 
with Jacob (" Puir man, maybe IT didna 'gree wi' 
him the nicht afore," compassionately says the 
sympathetic Pete McQucben), for he is terribly 
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affronted, and moved to a heroic decision. The 
blood of all the McWilliams, represented in his 
veins, fairly tingles, and with one determined effort 
he seizes his steeple-crowned hat, casts a look of 
withering scorn upon the poor unconscious pleader 
in the pulpit, claps the hat upon his head, and, 
with heavy tread, marches down the passage and 
out of the kirk. 

If we were able to follow him wc should find 
that he hurries down the brae, along the toll-road, 
past Whiteydcll, and straight to the Free Kirk by 
the side of the burn. 

This was not the first time that Jacob had joined 
the ranks of dissent in Carglcn ; hence the allusion 
in the minister's prayer to those who went out from 
us because they were not of us, and hence the 
keenness wherewith Jacob felt the sting. The 
invariable method of showing vengeful resentment 
against the parson or elders high in office was to 
shake the dust off one's feet and "gae down to the 
Frees." And, to tell the truth, the same practice 
obtained among the " Frees '* themselves, . who 
always came over, in like circumstances, to the 
" Aulds." The " Aulds " and the " Frees " were 
the only organized sects in our parish. 

" Brethren, we will now resume our singing," 
cries Mr. Macdonald, and the place having been 
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purged of its misguided intruder, the exercise 
proceeds without unchristian interruption. We 
were always a feeble folk, musically, in Carglen, 
but we had a fair share of energy, if not talent, as 
has already been shown ; but all nerve has now 
been shattered. We try to sing ; we do our best ; 
but our efforts might remind any one of the old 
couplet — 

Amen, amen, quoth the Earl Marischal, 
And a frightened man was he. 

Now comes the great event of the day — the 
delivery of the sermon. The text is a favourite 
one with the good preacher, and is as follows : 
" Hast thou found me, oh ! mine enemy ? Yea, I 
have found thee that I might declare the mind of the 
Lord against thee." It is a favourite one, I say, 
with our spiritual teacher, for I am sure I have 
heard him preach upon it at least six times, in 
addition to discourses delivered in the old kirk on 
the same subject by Mr. Mungo Drab, of Radlin, 
and Mr. Derrison, of Quarrichty. It was a won- 
derful sermon, that — an eloquent and a heart- 
searching ; and we Cargleners love to hear it. 
"Auld sangs are aye the sweetest," says honest 
Mary Dey, half forgetting the grudge which, like 
Juno of old, she nourishes in her breast In other 
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circumstances the wiser heads of our parish would 
have been a little troubled and somewhat scanda- 
lized at this " dish o' cauld sowens " as they might 
have called it, but to-day they are full of wonder. 

" It's a real guidin' o' the Speerit," said, after- 
wards, the farmer of Gelnabreich ; " let them wha 
dinna like sermons preychit mair nor aince, tak* 
tent o' what they say, for wha but Ane abune cud 
hae led Saunders to think o' sic an' enemy as we 
hae had the day ? " 

This makes it necessary to allude to a piece of 
gossip current in Carglen, to the effect that the 
weekly lectures on Holy Writ, delivered by our 
minister, were not his own composition, but were 
the work of some anonymous scribe, and had been 
purchased in manuscript from an Edinburgh or 
London firm of publishers. It was even whispered 
by our antagonists of the Free Kirk that the parish 
minister of Carglen regularly exchanged manu- 
scripts with his colleagues of Quarrichty and 
Radlin. Wat Simpson, of Maggiethump, more 
bitter as a Dissenter than pious as a Christian, was 
very strong in his testimony. " He had taken an 
aith upo' the maiter, an' he had dune it. He had 
gane himsel' to the auld kirk o' Radlin, efter war- 
shippin' ae Sunday in the kirk o' Carglen (I 
wonder what he meant by * worshipping ') to hear 
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gif the self-same sermon was preychit, and it was 
dooms truth, though he said it, that it was the vera 
identikle words, fac as death." 

But this was the report of a sullen malcontent, 
and we of the orthodox persuasion at first flattered 
ourselves that the story was not true, but when its 
credibility was at length fairly well vouched for, 
we trembled for a time, till our antagonist was 
fairly floored by this poser from the mellow wisdom 
of Sandy of the Tanzie : " True or nae true," said 
he, "seemilarity o' wards disna prove colloguein 
an' barterin' o' the Ward o' God.*' That de- 
liverance settled argument, but it did not stifle 
rumour. 

The text now given out is, however, manifestly 
providential The preacher raises his voice to its 
loudest pitch, smites the pulpit desk with might 
and main, while the precentor, proud man, looks 
for the life of him the very picture of one who longs 
to bellow 

Up and waur them a', Willie, 
Up and waur them a\ laddie ; 
Up an' shak' your supple leg, 
An' dance afore them a*, Willie ; 

for has he not triumphed, as one may say, in the 
very sight of gods and men } It is a stirring Sun- 
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day this, and a stirring sermon. In dim, benignant 
days, the locution of our grey-haired pastor is 
sufficiently soporific. Quite a score of heads 
may be seen **nid-nid-noddin' " ere the reader 
(" he aye stak ower far close to the paper," said 
honest Gelnabreich) has reached his " And now, 
my breethren, we wull consider this subject 
under three heids," &c., &c. It was a wonderful 
sight that in Carglen Kirk, when the minister was 
fairly in the thick of his exhortation. The face of 
Francie Kemp the " politeeshin " was a ghastly 
spectacle ; I would not, as a youth, have seen it in 
the mirk night in that solemn building for half-a- 
crown, and that was a big sum in Carglen. It was 
drawn down to an extent that could only be 
described as fearsome ; the nose protruded like the 
beak of an eagle ; the hair on his head, crisp as the 
quills on the back of a porcupine, stood upright ; his 
eyes glared a ghastly stare, rolling as if they saw, 
whereas it was patent to all that no sight was 
there. And yet one of the great treats in Smith 
Amos Gibbs' smiddy was to hear Francie the 
** politeeshin " criticize Maister Macdonald the 
parson. And he did it with a vengeance ; just as 
if he had been as wideawake as the precentor him- 
self. One night, from my place of privilege on the 
cinder-heap upon the top of the forge bench, I 
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ventured, with much palpitation of heart, to say — 
" But, Francie, how can you say all this, when you 
were sound as a trooper, with a face like a hoodie- 
craw?" "Whist, whist," cried Francie. "Ye 
may be a' vera weel, ma callant, at the Laytin an^ 
that-like, but wait till ye are bigger afore ye con- 
tradick them wha ken — wait till \^ are 
BIGGER." Of course that settled it, and I sank 
deep among the black cinders, fairly abashed. 

The laird's face, too, this day, as every day, is 
worth looking at. There he sits, far back in his 
pew, with his heels in the air, and the eternal 
cynical gleam, or twinkle, or scowl — I scarcely know 
which to call it— shining through his bright spec- 
tacles. The laird is the wonder of the parish, and 
the terror of the minister. A great scholar, an ex- 
M.P., an amateur lawyer, a misanthropist with Cut 
bono ? ever on his tongue ; and yet, withal, a 
sort of lurid Don Quixote, who, trying to put 
things right, puts them all wrong — the laird is 
a character. The laird never sleeps ; oh, not he ; 
his countenance, always alert, is like that of grim 
death at the feast. 

Meanwhile, around lie the vanquished and the 
dying ; or, in other words, the dead asleep, and the 
half-aslccp. Young men gape, old men nod, 
lasses simper, and women blear, as dear old 
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Saunders gets to the " And now, breethren, in the 
second place." Ere long, too, the resounding snore 
of Andrew from Claypots is heard, varied at inter- 
vals by the martial grunt of auld Robbie Young, 
the Cameron Highlander. Time fails to tell of the 
inglorious scene in all its picturesque details ; but 
would that I were a painter to present it in ample 
outline as 1 have seen it. To-day, however, as I 
have explained, women are livelier, and not a few 
of the men are interested. The drawling words of 
the preacher sound through the cobwebbed build- 
ing with something like the sound of a living voice. 
A human chord has been struck for at least this 
once. What was the general character of the good 
man's sermons .' you may ask. Well, perhaps I 
can express it in this way. Imagine a discourse 
as orthodox and Evangelical as the writings of 
Baxter, Owen, Bridges, or any of the more noted 
Puritans, but divested of that glow, fervour, and 
emotion which breathe in every one of their lines 
— stripped, too, of anything like overheated or 
stern appeals to the saint or the sinner — and you 
will have a fairly approximate idea of these 
homilies. 

" Saunders niver disturbs ye, ye ken," quoth our 
friend Pete McQueben, who went to the Free 
Kirk because it was nearer, when, he happened to 
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rise late on Sunday morning, and to the Parish 
Kirk when legs would carry him in time for the 
outside palaver, in which he figured as a noted 
personage. " He niver disturbs ye " — that was 
very true of our minister ; it took Donal Beg, the 
revival preacher, to do that, and he did it by 
terrible strength of language and volume of sound, 
in a message full of Woe ! woe ! We were a 
decent but scarcely a fervid folk in Carglen. 
Above all we were conservative in matters of faith 
— «ind practice too — avoiding extremes as we 
tried to avoid the devil and his snares. As to 
Saunders — 

We owned wi' gratitude an' wonder, 
He was a pleasure to sit under. 

His doctrine was a comfortable one, giving a lively 
sense of satisfaction with things in general, unless 
at times it might be the "misteerious ways o' 
Divine Prohvidence in sendin' sic weather as this 
whaun a' the bonnie craps are still on the grund." 
The happiest moment in the whole week is 
probably that which brings the close of the minis- 
ter's sermon. He fairly scrambles through the 
prayer which follows, never forgetting the custo- 
mary word about our gracious Sovereign ; but if 
her Majesty, incognito, had been good enough to 
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visit our auld kirk, I am afraid she would not have 
written in her diary about our minister that which 
she says in the " Leaves " about the late Dr. 
Norman Macleod. The " paraphrase " is now sung 
to a rather lively tune — people want to get away 
home, you know, and time is precious — the elders 
go round with the boxes (one day, I shame to say 
it, there was only tenpence-halfpenny taken !), the 
blessing is pronounced, and ere the Amen has been 
said, great thundering feet sound once more on the 
stairways. Every one hurries. Old women seem 
young again ; decrepit men try to step out with 
vigour ; we youngsters race it with might and 
main, for the smell of the glorious Sunday dinner 
is in the air — at any rate, in our imaginations. It 
may be sacrilege, but I cannot help saying it : — 
how many of us prefer the fat things of earth to 
the food of heaven, the fleshpots of Egypt to the 
manna in the wilderness and the glorious hopes of 
Canaan ! 




CHAPTER III. 



THE SONS OF THE SOIL. 




ARGLEN is in most respects a typical 
northern parish, with a population of 
some nine thousand souls. It is rural, 
in the strictest sense of the word, for 
there is no town in it, not even a village, and only 
two or three diminutive hamlets. The general 
scenery calls for little notice, for, like many of its 
neighbours, Carglen is bald in outline, unromantic 
in feature, and fertile only in soil so far as the pro- 
ductiveness of the land is a result of agricultural 
patience and skill. Though it is to some extent 
both hilly and wooded, yet, in the main, it presents 
a very marked contrast to most of those magnifi- 
cent highlands and islands which are the homes of 
the crofter peasantry. The parish is, however, in 
highly important respects, typical. For instance. 
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every variety of soil and of agricultural hold- 
ing is to be found within it. There is the wet, 
peaty, unfertile bog, and the rich, fat, amply 
manured, and diligently cultivated field. There 
is the miserable, paltry, shieling, with its 
two or three tiny, sombre pastures, and the 
imposing farmhouse, in the centre of hundreds 
of broad and carefully tilled acres. Many of 
the smaller crofters are themselves agricultural 
labourers on the large farms ; and connected with 
such holdings will also be found, as a rule, the best 
and most competent class of the rural labourers. 

Carglen extends for some twelve miles in 
length, by seven in breadth, and its soil is the 
property of several landowners, the most wealthy 
of whom is a well-known peer, while the 
poorest is the possessor in his own right of a little 
strip of land limited to thirteen acres. The 
countryside is not altogether devoid of natural 
beauties. Here and there lovely dells intervene, 
which even a Burns could not despise, but in the 
main its appearance discloses agricultural enter- 
prize as distinguished from romantic picture. But 
it is well stocked with farm-labourers, men whose 
character and habits it is my purpose here to 
describe. 

In doing so it will be right to begin at the 
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beginning ; in other words, to give some account 
of the pedigree and education of these sons of the 
soil. The youngster whose lot it is to be 
trained to the hardy life of a farm-labourer is 
generally the offspring of parents who have been, 
or are themselves farm-labourers. Frequently, 
however, the children of the smaller crofters, and 
occasionally even those of the less important 
farmers, are compelled to go into service and earn 
such livelihood as the scanty acres tilled by 
their fathers are incapable of securing for them. 
In nearly every case they are nurtured in penury, 
and inured from their infancy to the sternest hard- 
ships. The farm-labourer's cottage is, in some 
instances, well built, and its roof rendered proof 
against the howling wind and the wintry tempest, 
but in others it is little better than a mere hovel. 
The stiff breezes have played sad havoc with its 
covering of thatch, so that when the heavy rain 
comes down, or the whirling hail beats against it, 
the storm is felt all too literally inside the walls of 
the cheerless habitation. To escape from such a 
dwelling to the cosiness of the well- warmed school- 
room is a real boon and relief to the children of 
the farm-labourer. In Carglen and most of the 
parishes there is now ample accommodation pro- 
vided for all the young folks who are supposed to 
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attend the country schools. The Boards have 
adequately discharged their duties since they came 
into existence some years ago, and if they have 
erred at all, it has been on the side of lavish, as 
opposed to niggardly expenditure. Before the 
days of the Education Act, however, there was a 
very different state of things in the parochial 
schools. Some of the buildings were good, but 
many were rickety, and within the latter, as in 
the huts of the agricultural labourers, the winds of 
heaven made themselves felt ; on the floor in the 
morning there was an occasional snow-wreath ; 
and the gentle patter of the rain formed a musical 
accompaniment to the sound of the drawling 
voices of the north country pupils. Yet, as I have 
said, the schoolroom was a cosy place in winter. 
A huge fire roared in the chimney, the fuel at 
times consisting of coal carted from the nearest 
town, but more usually of the homely peat, or a 
great bundle of logs obtained surreptitiously from 
a neighbouring wood. When it is stated that the 
ruler of this establishment was accustomed to take 
things easy, often indeed preferring to read his 
newspaper than to drill the mysteries of read- 
ing, writing, and Vithmetic into the somewhat 
thick craniums of his youthful scholars, and that a 
nap, induced no doubt by the stuffy atmosphere of 
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the heated room, was of almost daily occurrence, it 
will readily be understood that the thinly-clad and 
under-fed child of the farm-labourer regarded the 
parish school as by no means such an uninviting 
place as it might otherwise have appeared by 
reason of the dreary rudiments which were com- 
municated within it 

Prior to the School Board rigimCy many of the 
parochial schools, as I have already stated, received 
both male and female pupils, and the little com- 
munity constituted a sort of rural republic. All 
classes were there. When the master was on the 
scene he governed as an absolute monarch, but when 
the pedagogue's dreaded frown was withdrawn, it 
became a question of the rule of the strongest, if 
not of the fittest The somewhat slender refinement 
of the better sort of scholars was, I am afraid, too 
often neutralized or brushed away by the rugged 
semi-barbarity of the rougher and more uncouth 
members of this rising democracy. Yet, on the 
whole, a kindly spirit was developed ; a spirit 
which was carried to a marked extent into adult 
life, for at school the future masters and the future 
servants had come to know, and, without at all 
infringing upon their proper mutual spheres, to 
understand and respect one another. 

The adult farm-labourers of the present day are 
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the product of the old state of things. It may be 
thought a paradox, but nevertheless it is perfectly 
true, that they are one and all very illiterate, and 
yet none are without a smattering of education. 
They are able to read and write ; they have been 
drilled by the schoolmaster to a certain extent 
in grammar, geography, and history ; some have 
even been versed in the rudiments of Latin ; but 
the depressing influences to which these agricul- 
tural labourers have been subjected after leaving 
school, have driven from their memories the 
greater portion of their slender education. Un- 
touched by the spirit which is at work in the urban 
centres, social, political, or religious questions in their 
more stirring forms have for them little or no interest, 
and the sole remaining part of the primary culture 
which was instilled into their minds by the loqua- 
cious pedagogue is this ability to read and write. 
In their own way they discharge the simple duties 
of life, and their native shrewdness is abundantly 
manifest The rising generation are now sent to 
school in obedience to the requirements of the 
Education Code, at the latest, at the age of five ; 
but, in the olden times many of the children of 
the agricultural toilers did not appear in the school- 
room till the age of seven, eight, or nine. They 
were, in addition, most irregular in their atten- 
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dances, and the cases of young men and women of 
sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen who were unable 
to read a difficult sentence, to write legibly, or to 
spell with any degree of accuracy, were numerous, 
and as a consequence there were always — especially 
in the winter time — several big, burly young men 
and buxom young women to be found in atten- 
dance at the country schools. The services of 
these persons were of course in great demand 
during the summer and autumn for turnip hoeing, 
peat cutting, harvesting, potato ingathering, and 
such like, and the poor struggling parents 
were compelled to send their sons and daughters 
into service, in order to eke out the means of a 
scanty livelihood. When, however, the bitter 
winter set in, with Its cold, and frost, and snow, 
there was less need for the assistance of such 
people on the various farms, and as a consequence 
the young men and women (the former in greater 
numbers) returned to the family roof and renewed 
their attendance at the parochial school. I can 
recollect one such establishment where even 
bearded men were to be seen puzzling their brains 
through the dreary winter I'.me in improving their 
acquaintance with reading, writing, arithmetic, 
grammar, and geography At such periods, as 
many as seventy pupils were crammed into a room 
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capable of seating comfortably less than forty, and 
it required considerable tact and firmness on the 
part of the schoolmaster to maintain order in 
such a mixed community, yet the respect in 
which the rural dominie was held, was generally so 
great that his rule was acquiesced in with remark- 
able submissiveness. Shakespeare speaks of the 
divinity which hedges a king, but the divinity, or 
certain allied qualities, which seemed to surround 
the unpretentious parochial teacher, secured an 
amount of humble obedience to his dicta, which 
only those can really understand who have been 
fellow scholars with these great burly sons of the 
soil. Occasionally the turbulent revolutionary 
spirit did manifest itself, and then, indeed, there 
was huge astonishment, and much fear and 
quaking, in the hearts of the younger generation. 
When rotten eggs were shied at the roof of the 
schoolroom ; when insolent ejaculations were 
shouted to the schoolmaster over his garden fence ; 
when two or three youthful giants threatened to 
thrash the dominie with his own ferule, and — but 
for the divinity which hedged him — would 
assuredly have done it ; when such things occurred 
there was not only a shock within the little build- 
ing where the pedagogue ruled, but a sort of elec- 
tric thrill of horror pulsated through the whole 

6 
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country side. In such squabbles the autocrat was 
almost invariably in the right, and it is to the 
credit of the rural folk that they always vindicated 
his conduct and supported him in the discharge of 
his disagreeable duty. The injunction of one of 
old is, " Let patience have her perfect work," and 
the schoolmaster was compelled, in the exercise of 
his functions as general instructor, to exemplify 
the Apostolic command. It was very trying to 
flesh and blood to lose a promising pupil when the 
spring set in and have to take him in hand afresh 
at the end of the year. The dreary round, the 
common task, had all to be gone through again, 
with what cheerfulness the teacher might be able 
to assume in such distressing circumstances. 

In most of the country towns in the north of 
Scotland there are certain days known as " feein' 
Friday," " hairst Monday," and such like. In the 
town of Kail, the little urban centre adjoining our 
parish, there were three great hiring markets for 
farm-labourers in the course of the year. These 
were the " feein' Friday," immediately before 
Whitsuntide ; " hairst Monday," occurring about 
four weeks before the anticipated commencement 
of the local harvest ; and ** feein' Friday " again, 
the week before Martinmas. Thither flocked all 
the male and female farm-labourers who were 
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desirous of obtaining fresh engagements, and by 
ten or eleven o'clock a huge concourse of people 
anxious to be " feed/' and a very large number of 
employers in need of hands for the farm work 
during the coming season, had assembled in the 
town's square and in the main adjoining thorough- 
fares. I am speaking of these markets in the past 
tense, but they are not bygone institutions alone, 
inasmuch as they still enjoy a vigorous existence. 
The men generally take their stand in the street, 
or along the square in little companies of twos 
and threes ; the women in similar dispositions ; 
and in the big throng there may be observed 
not a few fathers keeping watchful eyes on the 
movements of certain awkward youths whose 
services they are eager to dispose of for the next 
six months — or for the period of harvest, as the 
case may be ; several mothers, likewise, with strong 
red-cheeked girls bent on obtaining a similar 
market ; but one and all noisy, hearty, laughter- 
loving beings ; rude of manner, and ruder still of 
speech ; quarrelsome to a degree ; yet on the 
whole brimming over wfth the milk of human 
kindness. Hiring and feeing are, however, serious 
matters, and it is not until this, the chief business 
of the day, is over, that the mirth and fun grow 
fast and furious. The negotiations are conducted 
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on both sides with a very cunningly assumed non- 
chalance. As a specimen, the following dialogue 
may be transcribed : — 

Farmer : " Are ye for feein', chield ? " 

Labourer : " Maybe I am, an' maybe no." 

Farmer : " It's a braw day." 

Labourer : " It's nae ill at a'." 

Farmer : " There's three pair (of horse) on oor 
place." 

Labourer : " I ken that" 

Farmer : " My folk gener'Iy bide three or fower 
terms wi' me." 

Labourer : " I've been sax at the * Tanzie.' " 

Farmer (scratching his head) : " We'll nae 'gree, 
I'm thinkin'." 

Labourer : " It's gae like." 

Farmer: "An' hoo muckle wages may ye be 
askin ? " 

Labourer : " Ou, jest the ord'nar run ; I'm nae 
partikler." 

Farmer : " Are ye guid at the pleuch ? " 

Labourer : " I've had fower prizes, if that's a 
test o' skeel." 

Farmer : " Ye'Il nae suit me, I'm thinkin*." 

Labourer (who is conscious of his importance) : 
" Like eneuch." 

Farmer : " Weel, man, what's yer fee ? " 
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Labourer : " Aye, but what for, ye ken ? " 
Farmer : " Ou jest second horseman." 
Labourer : " Aucht poun' ten ; nae a farthin' 
less." 

Farmer : " Ah ! I thocht we widna' 'gree." 
Labourer (edging off) : " Vera weel, vera weel." 
Farmer : " Bide a wee, man ; ye ken hoo to 
crack yersel*, nae doot ; yet Til say aucht poun' ; 
will ye hae it ? " 

Labourer : " I canna decide ; fat arles d'ye gie ? " 
Farmer : " Deil a penny mair than a shillin'. " 
Labourer : " Ower little ! I wus' ye guid day." 
Farmer : " Bide a wee ; I'll say the half-crown.*' 
Labourer (after meditating for a few seconds) : 
« Gie's the siller." 

Farmer : " Here it is : mind ye come the second 
day after the term." 
Labourer : " A' richt." 
And so the engagement is made. 
In order to appreciate the force of the foregoing 
conversation, it is necessary to understand that the 
farmer and the labourer are very well acquainted 
with each other's characters, and in all proba- 
bility had each mentally decided to come to 
terms, and both therefore had a shrewd idea 
as to what the issue of the negotiations would 
be. The farmers, of course, prefer to engage 
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those men of whose capabilities they arc pre- 
viously cognizant, and the ploughmen and other 
hands naturally choase to be " feed " by per- 
sons of whose good treatment of their servants 
they are pretty fully aware. It is always cus- 
tomary to give and receive a certain small sum by 
way of " earnest " or " arles," and indeed the taking 
of such a payment is equivalent in its way to 
accepting the Queen's shilling from the recruiting 
sergeant 

When the main business of the day is over, the 
period of saturnalia sets in with a vengeance. All 
over the Market Square there are numerous 
rickety stalls groaning under the weight of huge 
quantities of treacle candy, lozenges, and miscel- 
laneous sweets made of the vilest compounds, and 
in the purchase of these articles (for the farm- 
labourer, whether male or female, is a very sweet- 
mouthed animal) the whole of the " arles " speedily 
disappears, and a considerable portion of the 
hardly-earned half-year's wage to boot. The 
booth of the itinerant showman who exhibits the 
marvel of marvels in the form of a headless trunk, 
or a human head detached from the body, is also 
crammed with gaping spectators, whose feelings 
find vent in such expressions as "Saw ye ever 
onything like it," or, "Weel, noo, wha wad hae 
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thocht it," or such like. The young lads and the 
women imbibe unlimited quantities of lemonade 
and similar non-intoxicants ; the men prefer a 
more potent liquor, and betake themselves to the 
public-house, where they sit over their glasses of 
whiskey — " critur," as they prefer to call it. By 
and bye the centre of the little town becomes a 
scene of the wildest uproar. Drunken men rush 
hither and thither ; dames shriek and children 
scream ; quarrels are rife ; stalls are crushed in 
the general hubbub ; the noise of a babel of 
voices is carried on the breeze all over the town ; 
and it is only the fall of evening that puts an end 
to the rustic revelry, merriment, and din. It is a 
somewhat delicate subject upon which to touch, 
but any description of "feein* Friday" and its 
accompaniments which failed to include an allusion 
to the notorious immorality which usually attends 
it, would be lamentably incomplete. At the same 
time it will be enough to say, that while the 
county of Banff especially has an unenviable 
notoriety on account of the foremost place which 
it occupies in respect of its statistics of illegiti- 
macy, one cannot err in tracing a large percentage 
of such cases, directly and indirectly, to the de- 
basing orgies of the feeing market. 

The farm-labourer, as already stated, is engaged 
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for periods of six months, either from Whitsun- 
tide to Martinmas or Martinmas to Whitsuntide. 
The wages are very fluctuating, lads getting from 
;^2 to ;£'S per half-year, women £2 to £6y and men 
from £^ to ;^io or ;£^I2, with, of course, food and 
lodging in each case. At twelve o'clock on the 
term-day the farm-labourer is a free man, and he 
then generally takes two or three days' rest before 
entering upon his new situation. His movables 
can easily be packed into a large canvas bag or 
stowed away in a lumbersome chest, and a man 
or woman has never any difficulty in obtaining a 
comrade's assistance in the task of transporting 
these chattels from one farm to another, or to the 
railway station. Attached to some of the 
smaller farms there are only two male labourers, 
a man and a lad, w^ith one female servant ; on 
a few, and these the most important, farms, as 
many as a dozen male and half-a-dozen female 
workers will be found ; but in the larger number 
of holdings the staff of labourers consists of 
three men, two women, and a lad of from thirteen 
to eighteen years of age. 

The hours of the agricultural labourer in Carglen 
are lengthy, far more so than those of the mechanic 
who plies his handicraft or his trade in the country 
town. The latter is engaged for a maximum of 
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ten hours per diem, but the poor farm-servant toils 
and moils in all weathers, thirteen, fourteen, and 
fifteen, out of the twenty-four, hours. At half-past 
five in the morning— whether it be in the cheerful 
summer or the dark, chilly, and sleety days of the 
boisterous Highland winter, — the foreman leaves 
his bed, rouses his fellow-servants in the rude 
dormitory, and then walks across the farm -yard 
to call the maid-servants, this being a part of the 
duty which he is expected to discharge. If the 
time of year be winter, he then with the other 
ploughmen proceeds to groom the horses, provide 
them with their morning provender, and subse- 
quently to clean out the stables. Ere this is done 
the maid-servants will have lit the kitchen fire, 
made the porridge, and spread the table for break- 
fast. The table, need it be said, is without a cloth, 
which, alas! would soon be sadly soiled. It is 
a long, clean, shining board, alongside of which 
are placed two unbacked forms, serving in lieu of 
chairs for the accommodation of the farm-labourers. 
On the table may be seen two huge basins filled 
to the brim with oatmeal porridge, each of these 
dishes being flanked with a large trencher, bearing 
an enormous quantity of oat cakes. For every 
expected sharer in the rude but homely 
meal a bowl either of stone or wood is ranged 
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along the edge of the table, well filled with good 
fresh skimmed milk, and on the dresser not far 
off there is a copious supply of the same liquid 
kept in reserve in a big tin can. At six o'clock, 
or fifteen minutes later, the farm-labourers make 
their appearance from the stables and the byres, 
take their scats around the wholesome porridge, 
and without any ceremony whatsoever attack the 
victuals with might and main. Half-a-dozen tin 
or horn spoons are not infrequently thrust simul- 
taneously into the porridge bicker ; but the pangs 
of appetite prevent any squeamish feelings of 
nicety which might otherwise arise, and generally 
within the space of ten minutes the big basin 
is emptied. The feast, however, is not yet 
ended, inasmuch as the bowls receive a fresh 
addition of milk, the oatmeal cakes are set upon, 
and a considerable time elapses ere the meal is 
completed. Breakfast over, the male labourers 
return to the stable, the barn, or the byre, where 
other duties have to be discharged, pending the dawn 
of the winter's morning. As soon as the daylight 
has fairly set in, the persons whose sphere of labour 
is in some portion of the outlying farm-land, set 
out, grumbling probably, as is their wont, at the 
biting chill of the raw winter's day. Work goes 
on till the hour of eleven, but then a respite comes. 
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By the time the various servants have trudged 
homewards, and the horses have been unharnessed 
and fed, it will be nearly twelve o'clock, the arrival 
of which hour is the signal for the mid-day meal. 
Punctual to the minute, the foreman and the rest 
of the workmen appear within the kitchen, and 
woe betide Jenny or Jessie or Maggie if the food 
is not duly placed on the table ready for the 
famished toilers, to whom the keen air and hard 
work have given voracious appetites. With hands 
innocent of any ablution they once more surround 
the table, and forthwith proceed to make havoc of 
tbe fare. The food is not of the savoury sort, but 
some atonement for lack of quality is ren- 
dered by the prodigious quantity that is displayed. 
Of what then do the viands consist? I cannot 
recollect that I have ever witnessed a farm- 
labourers' week-day dinner part>' — at any rate in 
bleak and barren Carglen — of which one or other 
of the following dishes did not constitute the 
staple article of food. I refer to milk-broth, 
made of barley, milk, and a little cream ; milk- 
porridge, compounded of oatmeal and milk ; 
potato soup ; plain boiled potatoes in their jackets 
to be peeled with horny fingers, and eaten to an 
accompaniment of salt, mustard, and oat-cake ; 
mashed potato, with an admixture of milk, salt. 
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pepper, and onion, also to be eaten to the oat- 
cake accompaniment ; one or other of these 
dishes, I say, with plenty of skimmed milk, and 
oatmeal bread ad libitum to follow, forms the 
chief ,meal of the Scotch farm-labourers in the 
district to which I am referring. In the time of 
harvest, when the agricultural labourers dine in 
the field by the side of the newly erected " stooks," 
a liberal supply of home-brewed ale is allowed 
to the various hands, and the beverage comes as 
a welcome change from the everlasting milk. 
Butter, eggs, and cheese are produced on Sundays 
alone ; and it is then and then only that butcher's 
meat is served in the farm-servants' kitchen. A 
bit of beef or a piece of mutton is all too like an 
angel's visit ; when it does appear, its presence 
constitutes an event, as does also the production 
of a barn-door fowl or a piece of pork. Not 
infrequently the mutton broth only reaches the 
kitchen board, while the savoury shoulder or the 
ample leg is retained to grace the parlour table 
for the benefit of the master and mistress. In 
a similar manner good kail-broth, a compound 
apparently akin to that decoction in which the 
shoulder or the leg of mutton has been boiled, 
but in reality brewed from a huge shin or sirloin 
of beef obtained by the good wife from thq 
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butcher's shop in the nearest market town, 
sometimes appears, as a special treat for 
the men and women on the farm. But such 
an event is reserved for the " Sawbath " only ; 
if the poor drudge who enters the low-roofed, 
soot-bespattered kitchen, for his mid-day meal, 
were to see such a thing as a good dish of kail- 
broth, a joint of beef, or even a gammon of boiled 
bacon on the shining board, he would be no less 
surprised than if he had come in contact with 
a latter-day miracle. And yet, perchance — 
especially if the vegetarians be right in their 
doctrine — the North country farm-labourer is 
just as fortunate as his brother worker in the 
sunnier south of England, whose noonday or 
evening meal is eked out by huge quantities of 
oily, fat, unwholesome bacon or ham. At the 
same time I fear that this beef-worshipping, 
mutton-loving, pork-eating, ham-devouring com- 
munity will be too ready to compassionate the 
Highland farm-servant whose staple articles of 
food consist of porridge, potatoes, milk, and oat- 
meal bread. Dinner is over by half-past twelve, 
and then the men-servants leave the table and 
proceed to one or other of the farm-buildings, 
where they usually squat on a heap of soft straw 
until one o'clock, which is the appointed period 
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for the resumption of their arduous labours. Pre- 
cisely to the hour the foreman gives the signal for 
renewal of work, which goes on till six o'clock, 
unless the period of the year be the middle of 
winter, when the shortness of the day curtails the 
hours of labour, at least for those whose work is 
out of doors. 

At 6.15, or 6.30 at the latest, supper is on the 
table, and the jaded farm-labourers are again 
served with some vegetarian article of diet But 
in the summer season, when the fish-wife comes 
up from the neighbouring seaport with her creel, 
or the local "cadger" goes round amongst the 
farms with his pony and cart, and manages to 
cajole the "gudewife" into purchasing a suitable 
supply for the farm-servants' board, as well as a 
portion for the parlour table, the empty stomachs 
of the tired labourers are regaled with what is to 
them, men and women alike, a great dainty, viz., 
good fresh herrings probably caught in the Moray 
Frith in the hours of the previous night. Supper 
fitly closes the serious business of the day, but 
still there remains something to be done. For 
the women there is work in the kitchen ; and by 
and bye the cows have to be milked, a task which 
almost invariably falls to the female servants. The 
men sit round the kitchen fire and smoke their pipes, 
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making the most of their brief respite from a 
round of arduous toil. Occasionally a greasy pack 
of cards is brought forth, and a hotly contested 
game of " three card loo " or " catch the ten " is 
entered upon ; at other times the draught board 
{ScotticJ, dam-brod) is produced as a means of 
cnlivenmentjwhen many games are played between 
the younger men, the stake being — of course for 
fun's sake — the possession of some well-known 
rustic beauty. In summer time, when the evenings 
are long, the men and lads wander aimlessly about 
the farmyard, loll around the stable door, lie upon 
a heap of straw, or bettike themselves to a neigh- 
bouring farmstead for a chat with their country- 
chums. Out-door sports are almost unknown, and 
as a matter of fact the hard-worked fellows are 
too much worn out with their daily labours to be 
anxious to join in any recreation entailing much 
exertion of muscle or limb. It is only upon a rare, 
a very rare occasion, that a game of cricket is 
attempted ; quoits are now and again taken up ; 
but the sole really popular form of amusement is 
that which is furnished through the medium of a 
fellow-labourer who can handle the fiddlebow or 
the concertina, and discourse the sweet but simple 
music of the national airs of Scotland. It is only 
when there is a chance of a good rousing rustic 
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dance that the farm-labourer awakes from his 
lethargy, and foots it with might and main. A 
local ball is a great event ; but, in such parishes 
as it still flourishes, the raffle, as it is called, very 
suitably takes the place of this gathering. This 
institution has now, however, nearly died out ; yet 
in its pristine days it was the occasion of much 
jollity and mirth to the agricultural toilers. The 
raffle was generally got up for the benefit of some 
poor but deserving person residing within the 
bounds of the parish. A varied selection of 
appropriate articles was — or /j, shall I say? — 
purchased at the nearest country town, in view of 
the approaching raffle; such commodities generally 
consisting of small packets of tobacco, sweets, tea, 
or embroidery to tickle the fancy of the girls, with 
a choice of apples, pears, oranges, or whiskey. A 
douce, sensible man is appointed to preside at a 
little table, around which the miscellaneous display 
of good things is placed. A little tin jug occupies 
the centre of the plain board, and within it 
the dice are inserted in due preparation for the 
first "throw." The individual stake is one penny ; 
the combined total amounts only to three or foui 
pence ; and the winner has a choice of the 
various articles for which the raffle takes place. 
The raffle is held in the barn of some small farmer 
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or humble crofter, and if an open loft exists in the 
building, it is sure to be occupied by the fiddlers, 
of whom at least two will be in evidence, and 
whose duties are neither light, nor their services 
unappreciated. Dance follows dance, and tune 
follows tune, until the rafters of the old barn ring 
again. But, as already hinted, these rc-unions 
are mostly things of the past Pulpit denunciations 
and whisperings of illegality have, generally speak- 
ing, effectually killed them ; though it must be 
told, in honour of bygone associations, that they 
have not absolutely died out. They were the 
innocent opportunities of much genuine mirth and 
jollity ; the old-world glamour was around them ; 
but, on the other hand, it must be owned that 
a dark record belongs to them, — a talc of the 
baldest immorality and vice. Yet the raffle per se 
was blameless, and one may freely pass it by with 
a pax vobiscum ! 

The blacksmith's " smiddy " is a noted rendezvous 
of the farm-labourers and smaller farmers on a 
cold winter's evening. When supper is over, the 
ploughman sets out for the blacksmith's shop, with 
his " sock " and his " cou'ter," both of which require 
to be replenished or resharpened, and by the 
hour of 7.30 or 8 o'clock, in that dingy but withal 
comfortable shelter, there may be seen a large 

7 
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noisy, voluble throng of country yokels, retailing 
to one another the latest gossip which circulates 
through the parish, or discussing with much heat 
and rude force of epithet, all great questions 
agitating the parochial mind. But harmless gossip 
occasionally gives place to outrageous scandal, and 
then, if the blacksmith chance to be a sober, sedate 
fellow, it requires no little tact on his part to con- 
ciliate the assembly, and at the same time maintain 
his principles and allay the uneasy twinges of his 
offended conscience. One such son of Vulcan we 
had in Carglen. He was a noted man in his craft, 
but in addition to superb skill with the hammer, was 
a powerful lay-preacher and leading elder to boot. 
This good man, by the exercise of a discretion 
which did him the highest honour, succeeded 
in the most admirable manner in reconciling the 
decorum of his position as a pillar of orthodoxy, 
with the bonhomie and tolerance characteristic of the 
master of ceremonies in a country smiddy. It was 
not so much by any verbal expression as an unmis- 
takable change of manner and action, that this 
worthy man invariably succeeded in putting a re- 
straint upon the free speech and rough behaviour of 
the uncultured rustics who thronged his smiddy, 
some of them perched around the flaming forge 
smoking their well-seasoned "cutties," others re- 
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clined on the wooden benches, and the remainder, 
perchance, fain to rest their jaded limbs on the 
earthen floor. The smith's name was Amos Gibb, 
and the ploughmen would say, " Amos is a queer 
chield in his opingins ; he gangs a wee bit ower 
far, ye ken ; but deil be in us, if we can put a spoke 
in his wheel, try what we can." 

The North country farm-labourer is a personage 
sui generis in many respects, but in none more so 
than in the matter of clothing. In his gait he is 
decidedly akin to the agricultural toiler all the 
world over. His movements are ungainly, and his 
whole manner slouching and slovenly. In outward 
garb, however, he differs very much from the farm- 
labourer in the south of England. The hideous 
smock is unknown in Carglen ; at any rate in the 
form and the dimensions which characterize it in 
the sunnier south. In the northern counties, when 
it makes its appearance, it is a smart tight-fitting 
article of dress, known as a "slope," and consti- 
tuting a sort of cross between a sleeved waistcoat 
and an ordinary jacket, only made of white or 
striped unbleached linen. The trousers are usually 
of moleskin or corduroy, and, if the slope is absent, 
a velvet waistcoat, of inferior but well-wearing 
quality, with moleskin or cotton sleeves, is worn 
in lieu of a jacket and less substantial vest Such 
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is the ordinary work-a-day garb, both in summer 
and winter, of the farm-labourer ; with the addition 
of a good Scotch bonnet for the head, graced by 
preference with a large scarlet tassel ; and failing 
the bonnet, a rough straw hat or ordinary peaked 
cap. There is nothing particularly noticeable in 
the dress of the female servants, except that the 
taste for finery and the latest fashions, be they 
ever so ridiculous, has thoroughly taken possession 
of their minds. At the term time they are the 
very best customers at the different drapers' shops 
in the market town, where they almost invariably 
deal for cash, distinguished in this respect from 
their sturdier brothers, most of whom have running 
accounts with the local tailors, whose misfortune 
it is in this manner to contract a multitude of bad 
debts. For the losses entailed by this system of 
credit, however, they generally manage to recoup 
themselves by the exorbitant prices which they 
charge. 

If the agricultural servants are poorly fed, they 
are certainly still more poorly housed. As a 
sample of the accommodation provided for the 
labourers (at any rate some years ago), the 
following may be taken as characteristic. On a 
farm, which I shall here call by the name of 
Linkerstown, the servants' quarters may be seen 
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in close proximity to the cow byre — indeed, it 
divides with that compartment the entire honour 
of a separate building. If you do not know your 
whereabouts, you are exceedingly likely to step 
in amongst the cows, when in search of human 
beings, and vice versd. The roof of the house 
is covered with thatch, which has a woeful appear- 
ance of dilapidation. On entering the portion set 
apart for the farm -labourers, the first thing that 
strikes the eye is a large, square wooden trunk, 
known as the " meal-girnel," and the use of which 
is probably indicated with sufficient perspicuity by 
that word. In a corner of the room to the left, a 
large collection of picks, spades, and other agri- 
cultural tools is placed, as if this were the only 
available space for such implements in the whole 
establishment. Directly opposite the door is a 
little window, twenty- four inches by eighteen, the 
only aperture for the admission of light, save and 
except a random chink which may chance to show 
itself in the roof. In the window-ledge a cracked 
looking-glass reclines at the oddest of angles ; and 
near it a seldom- used and somewhat toothless 
comb stands ready for service. The furniture in 
this damp and cheerless den consists of three big 
chests, which are the property of the farm- 
labourers, and a couple of wooden bedsteads, over 
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which the coarsest of coverlets are placed. When 
it is added that the floor is rough and uneven ; 
that the walls present a solid front of stone and 
mortar ; that to the rafters are attached such 
articles as horses* collars, saddles, and bridles ; a 
rough but fairly complete idea of the interior will 
have been obtained. In winter nights the cold is 
intense ; the snow is sometimes blown through the 
chinks of the ill-fitting doorway and cast up as a 
tiny snow-wreath on the uneven floor. In bed the 
labourers shiver under their scanty covering, until 
perchance they get up, proceed to the bam, and, 
fetching from thence a quantity of canvas sacks, 
pile them upon their beds as a protection from the 
icy chill. This is a true and accurate picture. The 
house-accommodation of the married men has 
already been referred to, and further description of 
it is here unnecessary. 

And now as to the last and most important 
point with which I wish to deal, the problem pre- 
sented by the intellectual and moral condition of 
the farm-labourers. Whatever may be lacking to 
them (and indeed there is much, very much lack- 
ing) there is certainly not the original lack of a 
primary education. Had their early training 
found proper means of maintenance, it would have 
been in many respects adequate. But the state of 
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intellectual lethargy to which the agricultural 
toiler speedily succumbs after quitting school is 
deplorable in the extreme. The schoolmaster has 
done his best, but circumstances have been against 
him ; the parish ministers have, let it be supposed, 
done their duty, though candid criticism cannot 
but chronicle a sad failure ; the political agi- 
tator has been amongst them, but as yet with no 
beneficent result ; and the outcome is — well, such 
a state of old-world ignorance as I have been en- 
deavouring feebly to depict As to morality, let the 
statistics of illegitimacy be duly pondered, and it will 
require little power of reflection or imagination to 
realize the condition of things which prevails even 
at the present hour. Every one who knows the 
tone that exists amongst many of these hard- 
worked men and women can but speak of it 
with unfeigned sorrow. What then is the 
remedy for this state of things } First of all, be 
it said, there is no heroic remedy. The school- 
master must toil and struggle, the minister of 
religion must wake up to the fact that old methods 
are in many respects effete ; he must more and 
more make his influence as the moral teacher felt, 
while still maintaining the backbone of religious 
truth ; the political theorist or platform lecturer 
may go ahead, whether he be old-fashioned Tory or 
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modern Liberal ; the newspaper may push its 
claims with renewed persistence. If by any means 
the men — and women too — could be brought to 
interest themselves in instructive reading, if an 
institution could be called into existence which 
would do for the labourers something similar to 
that which has been done by Mechanics' and other 
Institutes for the town's handicraftsmen, a great step 
in advance would be taken. To my mind, however, 
the key to the problem is in the solidarity of 
interest between the farmer and the labourer. Any 
political theory from any quarter which would seek 
to dissever the interests of these two would be 
fraught with baneful consequences. If the labourer 
is to be raised intellectually, socially, and morally, 
the farmer must be an important factor in the 
problem. Community of interest ought therefore 
to be maintained and strengthened. Every avail- 
able influence should be brought to bear upon the 
occupiers of both small and large holdings to 
induce them to take a more hearty and intelligent 
interest in their servants ; to care for their physical 
and intellectual well-being ; and to exercise that 
gentle stimulus which would effectually draw 
forth the mental energies of the great body 
of the workmen. I should not rest this plea 
upon grounds of sentiment only, but upon that 
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unity of interest which I strongly believe to sub- 
sist between the employer and the employed in 
this particular case. Theru is abundant native 
genius upon which to work, and the folks o' 
Carglen deserve all the good that may come to 
them from their religious guides or any other 
source. 




CHAPTER IV. 



IN THE " S M I D D Y. 



)} 




I HERE were three smiddies and six 
blacksmiths in our parish of Carglen. 
This was but a small, some thought a 
ludicrously inadequate number, when it 
was remembered that the area of the parish was 
nine miles in length by seven in breadth, and its 
surface dotted by a long succession of cottars' 
cots, cosy crofts, and extensive farmsteads. Still, 
these six stalwart wielders of the hammer, toiling, 
sweating, and struggling in front of the furnace 
through sultry summer days and cold, dark, wintry 
evenings, ministered, on the whole, effectively to 
the wants of the rural population, in the matters 
of ploughs, harrows, picks, spades, pitchforks, 
scythes, shoeing of horses, and all the miscellaneous 
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odds and ends in iron and steel work required 
by the farmer, the peasant, the carter, and the 
hedger and ditcher. 

I know not what it may have been in other 
neighbourhoods in the north of Scotland, but I do 
know that in our own parish of Carglen the black- 
smith, young or old, was a noted personage. He 
had more robust physical strength than any one 
else ; he was a harder worker ; he was a sort of 
walking dictionary for the use of, and a father 
confessor to, the men and lads of an extensive 
district ; he was well-to-do ; he had the ear of the 
country lasses, if a single man ; and, if married, 
was a douce, sober, " lang-headit chiel '* ; in short, 
he belonged to the very first grade of experience, 
wisdom, and tried respectability in Carglen. The 
local tailor, the " souter," or shoemaker, the joiner, 
were, each and all, creatures of inferior rank, mere 
sapless lumber, so to speak, in comparison with 
the life and vigour of the sturdier parishioner. 
" Prick-the-louse " — that is, in other language, the 
tailor — was indeed a notable man, but he had 
not the repute of the big blacksmith. 

The two minor smiddies, though very charac- 
teristic and worthy of ample description in their 
degree, shall not now be spoken of in extended 
detail. Suffice it to say that one was a plain, 
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substantial, smoke-begrimed, roadside Highland 
shanty, adorned with a roof decked by gaudy red 
tiles, and surrounded by the smith's dwelling, a 
byre, a stable, and other outhouses of uncouth 
architecture ; the second, a place of very different 
feature, inasmuch as it bore every appearance of 
having been hewn from the solid rock at the top 
of a declivity known in Carglen as the Girdler's 
Craig. For what reason that steep precipice came 
to be described by this name was, I recollect, a 
kind of puzzle to me in early days, but I never 
succeeded in solving the mystery, either from inner 
consciousness or by enlightenment from the lore of 
local antiquaries ; but, in any case, Jamieson's 
smiddy — it cannot always have been Jamieson's, 
but to designate it by any other phrase would 
seem like transforming the cave-shop of the black- 
smith into an unknown den — was part and parcel, 
if one may so say, of the real treasures of Carglen. 
Above it, on the rock, stood the attendant build- 
ings — conspicuous objects ; but the smiddy itself, 
a veritable smoke-hole in summer, has been known, 
on occasions more than one, to be utterly en- 
gulfed in mid- winter in the folds of a huge snow- 
wreath. 

The smiddy, however, of which I here desire 
to speak, was placed in different surroundings. 
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certainly of more picturesque, if less romantic, 
setting. It was tite smiddy par excellence in our 
little world of Carglen, just as the main public 
school, albeit there were three others, was always 
spoken of parochially as the scIiooL The smiddy, 
the smith's house, the trim front fruit-garden, the 
barn, the byre, the stable, and, above all, the 
high, white, round dove-cot in the rear of the 
court -yard, together made a picture, the outlines 
of which, once seen and accurately marked, could 
scarcely ever be forgotten. I have used the word 
court-yard ; would that this were sufficiently in- 
dicative of the actual nature of that central square! 
Alas! it is not What would a Highland farm- 
stead of the olden time have been without its 
midden before the kitchen door ? What is a Scotch 
steading even now without the glorious dunghill 
in the middle of the cluster of farm buildings? 
Amos Gibb's croft was no exception to this 
general characteristic feature. Right in front of 
the superbly shining dove-cot, under the very eyes 
of the sleek, plump pigeons, rose the eternal 
dung-heap, like a rotting flower-shrub in a fertile 
garden. There is a cesspool, too, at the nearest 
corner, of which beware, as you steer for the 
smiddy door on a dark misty night. Around the 
blacksmith's dwelling were his half-dozen patches 
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of cultivated soil, and beyond these an extensive 
strip of heathy moor, terminating in an abrupt 
descent to a birchen dell, where 

The wild rose, eglantine, and broom 
Wasted around their rich perfume — 

where birds sang sweet, lovers met on the Sunday, 
and Carglen burn piped to irresponsive ears an 
unceasing song, as it rushed by alders, danced 
through narrow fissures, dallied with innumerable 
tree-roots, and rumbled amid a hundred flinty 
rocks. Gibb's smiddy, or Tap-the-neuk, by both 
of which names it was known, was situated by the 
side of the main or toll road, at a spot where the 
scenery was unexpectedly charming ; a sort of 
little oasis in the midst of the sombre pastures, 
treeless slopes, and barren moorland of cold Car- 
glen. Crossing the road, you passed into a little 
wood, full of oak, ash, and silvery birch trees, 
covering banks, crags, holms, and shady nooks, 
gently sloping to the Carglen burn, which here 
bickers through dark, inaccessible caverns, save at 
distant intervals, and these only at spaces over- 
looking black swirling pools of excessive depth, 
from the bubbling eddies of one of which I, poor 
youngster ! was snatched in early days, almost at the 
last gasp, by the strong arm of a country plough- 
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man. Heaven only knows whether it was the tug 
of an over-big trout or salmon from the river 

S , or simply a sunken tree-root in which the 

fish-hook had got entangled, that caused this 
disaster ; but, in either case, my foot slipped, and 
down I fell in the black waters of the Hag's 
Pot. In subsequent expeditions this particular 
pool saw me no more, nor have I looked upon it 
to this day. I have always meant to fish there 
again, and still mean to do so ; the black pot has a 
peculiar fascination, but somehow I have ever 
managed to shun it. Even when, a few years ago, 
I was last within sound of its dreamy swirl, and 
on the greensward, where I had first read the 
"Songs" of Burns, once more turned over the 
pages of the national poet, I left without looking 
upon it, under protection of a hypocritical mental 
excuse that time had passed too rapidly, and I 
was due elsewhere. Since the railway cuttings 
were opened through Tap-the-neuk den, it has 
come to be spoken of as the Gulley, but even the 
smoky engine has failed to rob the place of its 
surpassing charm, and scarcely a train passes in 
the summer season without showing from its 
carriage windows many faces of strange passengers, 
whose attention has been riveted by the picturesque 
goi^e. 
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On this charming Highland spot the smiddy 
looked down. The smiddy itself was a plain 
square building, with two windows at the back, 
graced with somewhat shattered small squares of 
glass, and with a single door in front There were 
two furnaces, one at either end of the room. The 
floor was earthen, and sadly uneven, save in the 
centre, where there was a paved square upon 
which the horses stood in the process of shoeing, 
or "shoddin'," as it was always denominated in 
those parts. The contents of the smiddy were of 
the most miscellaneous description. In addition 
to the usual instruments required in the black- 
smith's art, such as bellows, stithy (" studdy," as 
they called it), vice, lathe, hammers, shovels, 
pincers, tongs, &c., the rafters and the sides of 
the gaunt square building were covered with bars 
of iron and steel fresh from the foundry of tbe 
country town, in intricate conjunction with the 
accumulated rubbish of two generations of Carglen 
peasants. There were twisted old horse shoes, 
broken sickles, and scythes of curious antiquated 
type^ disused pitchforks, bits of saddle chain, coils 
of rusty fence-wire, innumerable old spades, or 
fractions of them, a heap of outworn rings from 
rotten cart-wheels, socks, coulters, and other 
portions of disused ploughs, in ample abundance ; 
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in short, a veritable olla podrida, if one may so say; 
a mixture as curious in its way as that of the 
immortal Captain Grose, who 



Had a fouth o' aiild nick-nackets, 
Rusty aim caps, an' ginglin' jackets 
Wad hold the Lowdiens three in tackets 

A towmont guid ; 
An' parritch pats an' auld saut-backets 

Afore the flood. 



Outside the smiddy, just by the door — take care, 
once more, if you go there of a mirk winter evening, 
in case you split your shins against them — stood 
one or two gaudily painted new iron ploughs for 
sale, and, perchance, one or two more sent by their 
owners to await repairs. It may be asked by what 
means this curious stock of ancient lumber came 
to be piled up in the smiddy, occupying, as it did, 
even to the unpractised eye, an amount of space 
altogether disproportioned to the exigencies of the 
rural blacksmith's shop. The explanation, like 
most explanations in far higher and more impor- 
tant matters, is very simple. It was the custom of 
the good farmer, or struggling cottar, whenever 
any agricultural implement, such as a pick or a 
spade, a hoe or a harrow, was out of order, to take 
it to the smith's, to see if it could be repaired. If 

8 
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he could mend it, well and good ; if not, what on 
earth was the use of taking it home again, burdening 
either the human shoulder or the back of a horse ? 
So it came to be left in the custody of the black- 
smith. " It's ower far gaen," Amos might declare. 
" Na noo, ye dinna say sae," would be the reply. 
" Fac as death," solemnly adds he of the hammer. 
** Mak' us a new ane,*' the customer would jauntily 
respond, as he pitched the dilapidated implement 
into a heap of neighbourly rubbish. 

Amos Gibb was a busy man, on his croft, in the 
late summer and early and mid-autumn. He, too, 
was a bit of a farmer in his way, and neither threat 
nor temptation would move him from the mowing 
of his clover patch, or the ingathering of his scanty 
oatmeal harvest. He was a pious man, and a 
ruling elder in the Free Kirk, and, as such, was 
known all over Carglen as a shining light of the 
first brilliance. Strong language was therefore as 
foreign to him as strong drink in excess ; judge, 
accordingly, of the state of perturbation into which 
the worthy Cargleners were thrown when it was 
rumoured throughout the parish that something like 
the following dialogue had passed between Pete 
McQueben and Elder Amos Gibb : — 

Pete (who had a big job on hand in delving fuel 
from the peaty bog) : " It's a braw day, smith ; 
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come awa' in and gae a mend to this spaad. Tm 
fairly at a loss withoot it." 

Amos (sweeping the scythe in the lush clover) : 
" Na noo, ye dinna say sae, Pete ; // is really a 
gtiid dayy 

Pete: "True as God made me, smith, I canna 
get alang withoot it." 

Amos : " Troth an' its gae like." 

But still the scythe went swish, swish, in the 
precious green clover. 

Pete : " Ye*ll be comin' awa* in, then, Maister 
Gibb." 

Amos : " Eh, fat for, man ?" 

Pete : " As sure as auld Nick, noo, smith, are 
ye na provokin' ? " 

Amos : " Be quiet, Pete ; ye ken it's said 
in the guid Book, * Evil communications corrupt 
good mainers.'" 

Pete : " Mayners ! little care I for mayners ; 
they're for chielsaboon me ; mend vciyspaad, says I." 

And Pete laid his horny hand on the black- 
smith's muscular shoulder. Swish — chirr! went the 
scythe, abruptly coming to a standstill in the 
" bout." " Pete," said Amos, looking him 
straight in the face with a penetration like that 
wherewith the Ancient Mariner held the wedding 
guest ; " Pete," said he again, " ye mind the text 
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last Sunday, * Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.' " 

" Weel, weel," said the peat-digger, " what in all 
the warr has that tae dae wi' the mendin' o' my 
spaad ? " 

" Deed, a muckle bit," quoth the smith ; " for see 
ye here, ' There's a time,' saith the Scripture, * for 
cuttin' my girss [grass], an' there's a time for 
replenishin' your spade.' " 

Pete : " Jest the vera thing I was sayin'." 

" Na, na, jest the preceese opposite," was the 
laconic rejoinder ; and swish, swish, once more went 
the scythe. 

Pete fairly lost all patience. "Ye donnart 
auld deevil, that I shud say sae — wunna ye dae the 
needfu' ? " said he. 

" Swear not at all," cried the smith ; and still 
swish, swish, went the keen-edged scythe. 

Pete stood on the juicy new-mown sward, 
boiling with indignation, yet scarcely knowing 
what to say or do. Poor McQueben, drunken, 
ne'er-do-weel as he was, had little notion of a 
correct theology ; but, all the same, some rude 
ideas were floating in his confused brain. At 
length these gathered shape, and said he, " Amos, 
I've heard tell that Ane aboon has said, * Inas- 
much as ye have done it to the least, ye've done 
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it to me ' ; and * the wicked shall be turnit into 
hell.' Eh, man, it's a glum ootlook for some. 
* Depairt from me ' was the text nae lang syne/' 

This was too much even for the sedate elder. 
Swish went the scythe no longer; erect stood 
Amos Gibb leaning slightly on his scythe. " Dam 
ye, Pete McQueben," said he, "ye're the deevil's 
ain son. Gang to the ither smiddy." 

Without a moment's delay Pete trudged from 
the clover-patch, spade on shoulder, and made for 
the high road ; nor did he stop till he reached 
smiddy number two in Carglen, where he found 
smith number two, and had his wants instantly 
attended to. He did not fail, however, to tell his 
story, garnished, it must be confessed, with much 
additional strength of language. This was the 
only time upon which Amos Gibb was known to 
have forgotten himself, and used words very 
unbecoming a sedate man and ruling elder of the 
Free Kirk. All in Carglen were alike surprised 
and shocked ; the profane professed to see in the 
occurrence a convincing proof of the fact that 
" We're a' tarred wi' ae stick ; " the professors, 
good, honest folk, gave a more charitable explana- 
tion of the lamentable outburst of temper. It was 
Jeems Newton who was the cause of the circula- 
tion of this less satirical version. Jeems was a 
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mountain shepherd, dwelling in a solitary turf hut 
within a sheltered cleft of cold Ben Ulen, and it 
was pretty generally known in Carglen that some- 
where in the vicinity of his little cot there was an 
underground illicit still, which supplied the worthy 
peasants with many " draps o* the critur " of the 
daintiest flavour. Ill news travels fast and travels 
far, and it was not long, therefore, before tidings 
of the smith's downfall were carried to the hearth- 
stone on the hillside. Jeems was greatly perturbed 
in spirit ; tumbled up and down in his own mind 
as John Bunyan quaintly phrases it ; but at length 
he unburdened himself "Deil be in me — wha* 
would hae thocht it ? — haith that's jest it ; eh ! 
mon, it's a real awfu' owerturn for Amos Gibb." 
" Ay, deed is it," chimed in his visitor. 
" An' there's mair to blame than him," con- 
tinued the shepherd ; " the deil's aboot, say I ; 
look to yersels." 

"Ye havna SEEN him again, Jeems, hae ye?" 
whimpered the superstitious Carglcner. 
" Na, it's nae ///;//, it's the whisky." 
" The whisky, Jeems ! what mean ye } " 
" Ow, mon, its vera seemple," quoth the shepherd ; 
" see here. Ye'll maybe hae a kind o' glint that I 
supply Amos frae time to time wi' a gallon or sae 
o' the dew. That's neither here nor there ; but 



^ 
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nae to deceeve ye, I'm free tae tell that short syne 
I sent Maister Gibb twa brown jars o' a stronger 
drap than I had iver done afore ; an' may the auld 
carle get me, if it hasna brought about puir Amos's 
doonfa'." 

" Weel, an' there noo ! " half whistled the man 
from the farm. 

So that the long and the short of the story is 
this : All Carglen was very speedily divided into 
two camps, cleft by a parting line as distinct as 
that which separates Protestant from Catholic, 
Whig from Tory, Home Ruler from Unionist, 
pre-Millennialist from post-Millennialist, and so on 
and on. Here, a large and voluble throng swore 
that " Amos Gibb was fund oot at last ; he wus 
jest as bad as ony o' us — only warse'' There, a 
large number — and they, strange to tell, the sober 
sort — gave it as their opinion "that it wus nae 
Amos Gibb at a' that was at fault, but jest that 
ower het drap o' whisky." But, oddest of all, one 
man was strangely silent, and he the fons et origo 
of the whole problem. Pete McQueben had 
nothing but good to say of the smith ! The reason 
of this transformation was somewhat hidden, but 
I believe it may be accounted for in this way. 
Amos had found means of propitiating the out- 
raged peat-digger. A spade of finished workman- 
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ship was put into the hands of the hard drinker of 
usquebaugh, and rumour in my time had it, that 
whatever little jobs were done thereafter for Pete 
in the smiddy of Tap-the-neuk, no accounts were 
ever known to be rendered at the close of the 
half-year. 

But, as yet, we have scarcely seen the inside 
of the smiddy. It was a cosy place in winter, 
especially when the snow, driven by the fury of the 
nor*-eastern blast, had swept over the shoulder of 
Ben Ulen, to fall in wide-covering and scattered 
drift on the heathy moors, the sloping fields, the 
level meadows, and desolate glens of the highland 
parish. A weary struggle was it for the plough- 
man in the fields upon such bleak, chill, winter 
days ; but, with the fall of early evening, a genial 
respite arose from his spell of dismal toil. When 
his supper, taken somewhere between 5.30 and 
6.30, had been duly despatched, he shouldered 
his " sock " and his " counter," and set forth, amid 
the thickly falling snow, for the smiddy of Tap- 
the-neuk. Many of the country fellows, moreover, 
- who had no personal business to transact with the 
blacksmith, found themselves attracted by the 
force of association, confirmed habit, and pleasure 
of genial gossip, to the same rendezvous ; so that 
by seven o'clock, or thereabouts, the grimy room 
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was fairly packed with men and youths from every 
part of the lower end of Carglen parish. Some 
were squatting on the floor, others sat on the 
rough benches ; some leaned on the edge of the 
water-tubs, and yet others manfully stood in the 
middle of the earthen floor, smoking their cutty 
pipes, and resting now upon one leg and anon 
upon the other. Many a happy winter's evening 
have I spent in that rude and sooty shelter, and, 
indeed, so frequent were my visits, that by a sort 
of prescriptive right I invariably claimed as my 
coign of vantage the cosiest — albeit the dirtiest — 
corner in the ruling elder's smithy. This was the 
heap of burnt cinders on the furnace bench, close 
by the big fire blazing under the nose of the huge 
dusty bellows. It was a place where the hot 
sparks fell fast and thick ; but, somehow, one did 
not mind them, so familiar had they become upon 
intimate acquaintance. School was a dreary place 
at the best ; preparing Greek and Latin lessons 
was a weary grind ; but when the hour arrived to 
don an old suit and race to Tap-the-neuk, all such 
things were forgotten in the inspiriting excitement. 
Oh ! for the pen of a Walter Scott, or, on a lower 
scale, of a Robert Louis Stevenson — or even of a 
J. M. Barrie — to describe these nights, so full of 
fun, frolic, gossip, and healthy human bucolic 
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wisdom. One remembers them with a haunting 
feeling that more was to be learned there than 
from all the books of all the sages. 

We will travel back in imagination to one of 
these glorious nights. It is an evening in mid- 
winter, and the snow lies deep on all the lowland 
fields. A nipping wind drives in blinding swirls 
the powdery snow, as we trudge to the smiddy, 
whose ruddy light shines welcome and cosy 
through the broken window-panes, the chinks of 
which are, in these cold times, plentifully stuffed 
with bits of brown paper and old rag. Pity the 
poor shepherd on the lone hill-side in such a night, 
say we, as ever and again the blast sweeps past 
with teeth keener and chill more snell. There is a 
wildly dancing moon in the northern sky, whose 
scant beams occasionally light up the path, so that 
we are able to steer clear of yawning Scylla as we 
make for the smiddy door. Safe within, we are in 
another world. Like Dante emerging with joy 
from the gloomy shades to look once more on the 
sweet earth and the beautiful light of heaven, we 
feel a pleasure, of different kind, but equal degree, 
in the welcome heat and foretaste of social pleasure, 
which drive away all memory of the howling night 
wind. 

We mount to the old seat on that cinder-heap 
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and survey the company. Smith Amos Gibb at 
this end of the room, and smith Amos Gibb's 
assistant at the opposite, arc hard at work. Now 
is the busiest part of the twenty-four hours for 
them. Clink, clink of hammers, an everlasting 
clink seems to be goinp^ on. There arc perhaps a 
score of persons in the smiddy, and for -a time 
conversation is kept up by the country fellows in 
scattered groups. An occasional guffaw from 
stentorian lungs renders partly inaudible the inter- 
change of soul which is going on in the little group 
nearest to us, just there by the well-worn turning- 
lathe. Yet, in the main, we gather the drift of the 
dialogue. The speakers are Tam o' the Croft, 
Andrew frae Claypots, Sandy o* the Tanzie, and 
little Pat frae the Mill. 

" It*s trying weather for the horse," cries he of 
the Claypots. 

"Ay, an' ye may say it," declares the man from 
the Croft. 

" It's nippin' tae the ban's," murmurs the lad of 
the Mill. 

'*Deed an' ye'r richt," adds the fourth in this 
quartette ; " but hae ye heard the news } " 

Tam and Pat give a knowing wink the one to 
the other, as much as to say, " We could an' if we 
would ; " but Andrew, slightly more ingenuous. 
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hazards the assertion, " It's maist like I have ; but 
tell yer tale, man." 

Then declares Sandy in a sepulchral voice — 
gazing on the dingy roof and the curling smoke amid 
the rafters, at the same time mechanically shaking 
the ashes from his coal-black pipe — "Kirsty's gone." 

" Dead ! " cry they all. 

" Ow na, nae deid, but only lost," responds 
Sandy with a mighty expectoration. 

" Lost on the muirs ! " exclaims little Pat with 
a wild shriek, just as a huge spark, struck by the 
fore-hammer, leaps into his left eye. 

Sandy refills his pipe, lights it with a red-hot 
iron, remounts the lathe, takes three whiffs at the 
cutty, and says he, *' Na." 

A few moments' silence, and then Andrew 
interposes with " Ye darena say it's the sojer," 

"What, Loup-the-Dyke, o' the Cameron Hie- 
landers ! Nay, noo yer aff the gleg again, man. 
The lassie never care't a prin for him. She's 
tramped wi' Donal Beg the revival preycher, fac as 
death." 

" Whew ! " sounds through the smiddy from Pat 
o' the Mill ; " this comes o' prayin' an' preachin*. 
To steal honest men's dochters, an' the light o' 
their father's hoose. Past redemption an* doon the 
tither side for some, I'm thinkin'." 
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"Ne'er fash yer thumb," interposes the philo- 
sophical and phlegmatic Sandy ; " they were 
merryit by the U.P. Kirk minister in Boriflf on 
Friday last" 

" Haith, an' that maks an unco difference," says 
Tam o' the Croft ; " but cherity becomes us a', I 
think, an* may Guid A'mighty pity the lassie's 
ears, for her joe has a lang tongue. Ye may a' 
hae it as ye like, but I'se maintain that a better 
chield I never met than that birkie. Lord, how he 
roar't oot the text, * Blessit are the peacemakers, 
for theirs is the kingdom o' God.* True as the 
mune's in the lift, it frichtent the vera kye ayont 
the hallan." 

" Wae's me, freens, but the warst*s nae teirt yet,** 
groans, rather than speaks, Sandy, the narrator of 
this strange love tale. 

"Weel!" "Ay, ay!" " Na ! " are the varied 
exclamations of the listeners. 

" It's a queer set-to, sirs, but the up an* the lang 
o't is this : Kirsty's faither's in bed, an* the doctor's 
sent for." 

"Deil tak* him ! ** cries Tam, with a heavy thump 
on an uneven portion of the lathe. 

" Nae the auld man, ye mean ? ** smoothly in- 
quires Andrew frae Claypots. 

" Dae ye na tak* me, men ? '* roars the now belli- 
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cose Sandy ; " it isna the feyther Fm thinkin' 
aboot ; " and thereupon he gives a hitch which 
makes the wooden stand creak in all its ancient 
timbers, and somehow causes him to lose his 
balance, and, falling head foremost^ measure his 
full length upon the floor, 

" Bravo, Tanzie ! " interject we. as the muscular 
giant arises, shakes his moleskin-covered body, 
and resumes his position on the turning-lathe. 
" It*s the doctor loon I was speakin* o', freens," 
solemnly testifies he. 

" Dr. Shanksbane ! " murmurs our friend Tam. 

" Richt ye are there, Tam. That's the man. He 
may be a vera guid doctor, but he killit my auld 
mither, an' she no seventy-twa." And again he 
thumps the lathe with his horny fist, emphasising 
the action with a loud oath. 

" Swear not at all," cries smith Amos Gibb, in 
his well-known phrase, pausing in the midst of his 
toil and pointing with a red-hot bar of iron to a 
legend written in rough and partially-illegible cha- 
racters on a large board suspended by a couple of 
tiny chains from the roof of the smiddy. The in- 
scription originally must have been " Swear not at 
all, but let your yea be yea, and your nay nay, saith 
the Lord," but it now reads, " Sw — ar not at all, but 
let your yea be and your nay na — saith ." 
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" Ay, ay, smith, I understan' ye weel ; remember 
Pete McQueben, ye would say," quietly declares 
Sandy, with a nod which is meant for the general 
assembly, and produces a faint sound of applause 
from us all. 

" Na, Sandy, it means * Soil not yer mouth wi' 
foul words, in case yer teeth are dang doon yer 
throat,*" responds the blacksmith, fairly turning 
the tables upon our stalwart ploughman, whose jaw 
had been broken at a market fair, his nose bruised, 
and certain of his teeth knocked out by an irate 
gamekeeper of athletic powers, whose wrath had 
been provoked not so much by Sandy's poaching 
on my Lord's estate as by the furious onslaught of 
his tongue. 

" Clean speech in this smiddy, say I," adds the 
smith, as he again manipulates the iron on the 
stithy. Dead silence ensues for a time ; and then 
the smith calls, " Gie's a stroke at the forehammer, 
friend Sandy." Sandy, thus honoured above all 
present, strides into the middle of the floor, seizes 
the heavy instrument, and smites with all his 
strength. " Sandy, there's hope for ye yet," says 
Amos. "A man that can strike like that's nae 
met wi* every day." Sandy's favours are now com- 
plete, for praise from the redoubtable smith is like 
that from Sir Hubert Stanley, which is praise indeed. 
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Meanwhile another voice is heard in the throng. 
It is that of Jock Watt, from the knowhead farm 
of Cauldwells. In bygone days Jock had been a 
fell chiel among the queans, a sort of Carglen Don 
Juan ; but, under the influence of a reforming im- 
pulse, he had taken to himself in grim earnest the 
sentiment of the sweet old Scotch chant — 

We'll gang nae mair a-rovin\ 

A-rovin* in the night ; 
We'll gang nae mair a-rovin*, 

When the moon shines bright. 

In other words, Jock had gone over to the Free 
Kirk, the centre, I must confess, of the strongest 
and most aggressive Christianity that was to be 
found in clay- cold Carglen. And here it may be 
well to put on record, in case a certain bias may 
be suspected, that I, the recorder of such veritable 
history as is herein contained, was not numbered 
with the good people of that powerful and earnest 
sect, but, on the contrary, trudged every Sunday, 
as the American would say, in rain or shine, to the 
venerable parish church, intent upon hearing the 
Word, first from the veteran lips of time-honoured 
Reverend Saunders Macdonald, and then, in more 
degenerate days, from the glib tongue of the sleek- 
haired Reverend Alexos Grant. 

Jock Watt is not a revivalist, but he is a stub- 
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born pillar of bucolic Free Kirk orthodoxy. His 
soul is greatly troubled this evening — " gac near 
burstin'," as he himself would say ; and it is his 
voice we hear, loud as the neighing of his own fore- 
horse : 

" Smith Amos Gibb, what's your opinion o' effec- 
tual callin' ? '' 

" Fore-hammer again, Sandy," bellows the black- 
smith, as he snaps a horse's shoe, white hot on one 
side, from the fire, and casts it on the stithy with a 
fierce stroke, causing a radiation of many a blind- 
ing irony spark in the immediate neighbourhood. 
Whack ! whack ! whack ! sounds through the sooty 
smiddy, till we of the younger and less-informed 
generation begin to think that this is the ruling 
elder's evasive answer to the query as to effectual 
calling. It appears, however, that, in our simplicity, 
we are wrong. By-and-by the brawny arm of the 
smith begins to relax in its efforts ; and when, by 
slow degrees, he at length ceases to hammer the 
cooling iron, we hear him saying : " In answer tae 
yer question, Jock Watt, I'll tell ye a wee bit o' 
my ain expeerince." Back goes a side of the 
horseshoe into the blazing furnace ; loud roars the 
bellows once more under the impulse of the black- 
smith's arm, until, in the space of one or two 
minutes, during which three or four of the company 

9 
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whose business is over, and before whose minds a 
tiresome journey in the snow unfolds itself, quietly 
leave the smiddy with a jerky nod of the head, in 
lieu of the more common loud " guid-nicht," Amos 
Gibb turns round and begins his narrative : 

" It may be known to maist here that when I was 
a laddie I did a little bit at the fishin' in the Firth 
doon by the port o' Invergavin, workin' in ane o* 
my feyther's boats ; but some o' ye may no be 
awaar that ae nicht, in a wild wind and onding o' 
rain, I nearly lost my life in the skerries off Dun- 
scrag head. The yawl struck a rock and three o' 
us were pitched head forrit into the yelpin' waves. 
Ane was lost ; it was lang Will Bagster, o* the Fish 
Wynd ; but the twa ithers, in the mercifu' provi- 
dence o' Heaven, were washit ashore. My feyther 
was an auld sea-dog, and he was ne'er a prin the 
warse, but I was sair hackit aboot the head, and 
the cauld got in my bluid, and I lay in bed for 
fower weeks wi' the influenza ; an' dae ye know 
chiels, I thocht an' I thocht an' I thocht, an' I 
could na' keep frae thinkin' o' thae gruesome twa 
three minutes in the cauld waves o* the Firth. 
Ye'll tak me, freens, whaun I tell ye, that in that 
kittle strait I was conscious o' my hail life passin' 
afore me, and aye a feelin' was in my mind, * Amos 
Gibb, ye're nae fit for the guid place.' I feel the 
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cauld at my hert till this vera day. Weel, as I lay 
in my bed, the same thing haunted me : * Amos 
Gibb, yeVe nae the man for the guid place ; an if 
ye had gaen that nicht wi' your head to the mud, 
whare would ye hae been ? ' It was a fell time wi' 
me, I tell ye, an' I fairly shook as I lay in my bed. 
My feyther the fisherman had sax books — nae 
mair — ^but haith, I declare that few amang his 
mates had sae many. There was a family Bible, 
a common Bible, and a Testament ; and then there 
was three other volumes which the guidman aye 
spak o' as * the ithers.' * Put it aside the Bibles an' 
the ithers,' he would say if anything had to be 
placed near the books. These ' ithers ' consistit o' 
a play-book, designited * The Gentle Shepherd,' or 
some sich name, the ' Scots Worthies,' and a 
powerfu' treatise by John Bungan, callit' 'Grace 
aboondin' tae the Chief o' Sinners.' Weel, ae cauld 
afternoon — it was the bleak time o* March, the air 
was clear and sharp, and, as I lay upo' my back in 
bed, there cam on a sudden a sweet glint o' sun- 
shine through the back window and glanced upon 
my hand an' the white sheet. ' Sae bright withoot 
an' sae dark within,' thocht I to myself Then the 
sunshine glintit on the fadit letters o' the * Grace 
Aboondin',' an' thinks I to mysel', ' I'll hae a look 
at that ' ; an' up I gat, fetchit the buik, an' back I 
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lay in my bed an' read. What I did read in that true 
history o' a wild sinner and a worthy saunt Til nae 
say, but what I will testifi is, that niver since that 
day hae I been in ony doot in my ain mind as to 
effectual callin*. Wad ye like to read the buikie, 
Jock ? if sae, it's at yer service this nicht." 

Jock, who had evidently desired to draw the 
smith into a high and dry theological argument on 
the basis of the " Shorter Carriches " (/>. " Shorter 
Catechism "), does not quite relish this way of dis- 
posing of the problem, and yet, seeing no direct 
outlet from the dilemma, rejoins, somewhat de- 
murely, " Ou, I, Maister Gibb, I'll nae question it's 
a guid story, an' I wud like to read it." 

" That'll be the same Bungan that wrote the 
* Pilgrim's Prohgris,' " interjects half-witted Daniel 
Geddes, from the Mains of Cairn til. "I've been 
followin' that queer peelgrim for three month gane 
by, but deil be in mc if I've got him farder yet than 
thae hills o' diffeeculty ; but I'm determinit e'er 
the short nichts set in to bring him clean through 
it a' to the shinin' shore an' the black river, whilk 
is the last end o' 'im, I'm tauld." 

Just at this moment a sharp knock is heard upon 
the smiddy door, which has recently been closed 
to keep out the bitter cold wind that still howls 
with fierce fury around the otherwise cosy shelter 
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— and safely thus closed, inasmuch as no other 
customer or visitor is expected after such a late 
hour in the evening. But the expectation proves 
to be for once false, for this mighty thud resounds 
upon the upper portion of the smiddy door (it is 
cut evenly into two parts) ; and, on the fastenings 
being removed, there rushes into the midst of the 
throng a person who is well known in Carglen. 
It is Francie Kemp — the " politccshun," as he is 
generally characterized by the rural folks, to dis- 
tinguish him from another Francie Kemp who 
follows the beggarly profession of mole-catcher — a 
man who is the centre of light and leading in all 
matters of public concern amongst the local 
ploughmen and other country people. His soul is 
big with eventful news, and as he shakes his sides, 
and kicks his toes in order to clear his boots of 
their load of snow, he struggles hard to re- 
press his emotions, but without much success, for 
he abruptly gasps, " Willie's dune it ! '' " Dune 
what?" cries one; and "What Willie?" humbly 
inquires another. " What Willie } says he ! " 
screams Francie, giving a final kick with the point 
of his boot, and turning at the same time upon 
this interrogator a look of infinite contempt, as 
if to say, " Could there be but one Willie ? " Half 
a dozen other astonished faces blaze their fury in 
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the same direction, the good people manifestly 
being aghast at the mere thought that any one but 
the " people's William " should be spoken of in 
Carglen as " Willie." There is Willie Angus and 
Willie Jack and Willie Eunie, it is true, but only 
one "Willie." Meanwhile the blacksmith at one 
end, and the blacksmith's man at the other end of 
the smiddy, pause in the midst of their work to 
listen. Even we, on the cinder-heap, feel our 
hearts beat quicker, and we wait with anxiety the 
announcement as to " Willie's " latest doing. 

" Ay, sirs, he's dune it," says Francie, in a melan- 
choly key ; " pediment's dissolvit, or, as ye may 
say, killit, an' a' the langleggit meimbers are 
retumit clean back to them that sent them to 
Lunnon. An' richt glad I am that it is sae," 
he adds, in a livelier tone. 

" Glad ! an' what for ? " says Amos Gibb. 

" Weel, ye see, first and foremost, for the guid o' 
the hail kintra, but mair in espeecial for thae — 
ehem ! — mangel-waarsels, as they ca' them." 

" The mangel-waarsels, Francie ! hoo will perli- 
ment effek them } " says Amos. 

"Gae direk, smith," replies the accomplished 
politician. " Dae ye nae see that now the Viskent, 
wha will pit up on the ither side, will be fairly 
dang into smithereens — lang will he rue the day 
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that he plantit the bonnie rigs o' the Hame Fairm 
wi' the new fanglit Inglish rubbish, instead o' the 
honest neeps [/>., turnips] tae which we a'haebeen 
sae lang accustomit. Deil be in me if I dinna 
heckle him till he's blue in the nose at ilk ane 
o' his meetin's aboot these same mangel-waarsels." 
Then Francie produces a grimy newspaper from 
his pocket and reads. The conversation proceeds 
from turnips to other matters of parochial concern, 
and so on through questions of ecclesiastical and 
general Scottish interest, to the affairs of nations 
and the fate of empires ! Most of us in the smiddy 
are keen for the conflict, and sanguine of the 
result ; but perhaps we should be a little less san- 
guine if we could look four weeks ahead. What 
tongue can be bold enough to declare, what pen so 
steeped in prophetic gall as to announce, that, after 
the election, the obnoxious " Viskent " will be 
returned at the head of the poll } Of this unex- 
pected event, Francie, like most interested 
politicians, will have his own explanation. " It 
was a* the wild hielanders frae Inverkirgaig that 
turnit the scale. Nae mair do they care for the 
guid o' Scotland than a ham-eatin* Southron ; they 
think alane o' their dirty sea-dyke — braakwater, as 
they ca' it, foul fa' them ! " Thus, the champion 
of the anti-mangel-wurzel throng ! 
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The hour is getting late now, and the smith has 
httle heart to resume his toil. "Time's up," he 
therefore roars in his loudest key. Slowly the 
country yokels slide from their various resting- 
places, find their legs, shoulder their implements, 
and wend their various ways. We, too, jump from 
our cinder heap, and race through the snow. Our 
ploughmen friends we shall likely meet again, but 
not so the smith. His end, at any rate, was peace. 
Eight years ago he was gathered to his fathers. It 
was a Saturday night, and he had finished his 
labour in the old smithy in his usual manner, 
looked into the byre to see if the " kye " were all 
right, fastened the lower door of the pigeon-house, 
quietly walked into the big kitchen where his 
wife was still busied with household duties, sat 
down in his old arm-chair, and gently passed into 
a still sleep from which he never awoke ! This 
was the last of smith Amos Gibb. That he was 
much beloved is beyond question, for after his 
funeral a meeting was held in the smiddy, Francie 
Kemp in the chair — or, to speak correctly, on the 
furnace-bench ! After much discussion and many 
eloquent speeches, it was unanimously agreed that 
a marble slab should be erected in Carglen Kirk- 
yaird at the expense of the community, with this 
epitaph : " He was a good man, and did good." 
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Pray, Mr. Thomas Hardy, did you, in the course 
of a Highland tour in which you found yourself 
in Carglen Kirkyaird, discover these words carved 
by Peter Simpson's own hand, and like a free- 
booting plagiarist put them into the mouth of that 
truest of your female characters, the ill-requited 
Marty South in the " Woodland ers," when she 
spoke of her dead Giles Wintcrborne ? or is this 
one of those coincidences in which beautiful and 
appropriate words seem to have an undying youth 
and an international use? 




CHAPTER V. 



IN A FARM KITCHEN. 




O not think that I am going to write 
of culinary mysteries in this Carglen 
kitchen. I am no adept in the cookery 
art, but would refer you, if you are 
interested in such matters, to the Kaim of Dem- 
cleugh in " Guy Mannering," where you will find 
Meg Merrilies brewing a decoction as savoury and 
well-flavoured as that now simmering in the pot on 
the kitchen " crook " of any housewife or maid in 
all the North Country farmsteads. But I purpose 
telling a little of what happens when the evening 
meal is over and a sense of satisfaction warms the 
stomachs of all who sit around the fireplace in the 
old farmhouse of Linkerstown. 

Linkerstown ! The place was the symbol, and 
the reality too, of that which was oldest and most 
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venerable in our parochial world. It was a strag- 
gling place at the top of a windy brae, steeper 
than any in Carglen, where fruitful fields had taken 
the place of barren lands and picturesque slopes 
covered with bracken. Standing on the blasty side of 
the " auld wuid," it had no shelter from the bleak 
northerly gale. It was all right when one had 
raced through the cornyard, jumped the dyke, and 
taken refuge amongst the fir-trees, but only a 
strong chest and well-clad body could withstand 
the storm-shower that swept with icy chill from the 
high hills of Kinvoir and the broad plain at the 
foot of the brae through which wandered the long 
winding toll-road. The winter gales were fierce 
and sharp, as we shall presently see, but for pre- 
cision of purpose, if we may apply such a phrase 
to " the wind that bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh nor whither it goeth/' the storms 
in late spring or early autumn fairly bore away the 
palm. In an equinoctial tempest I have more than 
once seen the bam and the long byre, with the 
back of the dwelling-house, bereft of their brand 
new coat of thatch, notwithstanding the firm 
grip of the newly twisted straw ropes that bound 
it down. Many trees, too, in the " new wuid," and 
some even in the " auld," torn up by the roots and 
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laid prone on the ground, bore testimony to the 
force of the blast Yea, on one occasion, I remem- 
ber the carrying away of a big wooden shed which 
stood at the northern gable of the house which 
was my home, close to, and almost forming a 
portion of, Linkerstown, to which it originally 
belonged. It was fairly blown into fragments, 
and a high, softly sailing swing, a rude carpenter's 
bench and many another prized treasure were 
swept for ever away. 

It is to this gusty, old-fashioned, scattered farm- 
stead that I invite you, oh my friend, on a cold 
December night. If we start from the smiddy of 
Tap-the-neuk, which is already know^n, we will 
mount the brae in about fifteen minutes' time. 
The snow is once more deep on the upland and 
the lowland fields, and the shadows of night are 
fast gathering. A deep, strange peace has fallen 
on the whole country-side. There is always peace 
in Carglen except when the wind howls ; but as 
the gale becomes stilled, and the snow covers the 
ground, this peace is rendered intense. Yet winter 
creeps into your very bones, if I may so say, for 
the cold is terribly keen — keener even, one fancies, 
than if a good strong breeze carried the powdery 
snow in many a blinding whirl, and filled every 
nook in one's clothing with tiny wreaths. We 
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will look round the farmstead before we go inside 
the kitchen. It is a wonderful maze of buildings, 
sheds, yards, middens, and dung-hills. The farm- 
house very properly occupies the place of honour 
in the centre, a long one-storied structure, thatched 
with broom cut from the neighbouring wood, like 
all the other buildings, though at present covered 
in its cold white coating of snow. There are only 
four rooms within, but these are of enormous size, 
and they are known respectively as the " kitchen," 
" but the hoose," and " ben the hoose," the last- 
named having consisted originally of but one apart- 
ment, though now divided into two equal spaces 
for bedrooms. In front is the midden, reeking 
under the kitchen window, and at the back is the 
main courtyard. To the right is another " sleepin'- 
hoose " — the " men's slecpin '-hoose " it is called — 
and to the left there is another building, known as 
" Eppie Duff's hoose." Of the former I will here 
say nothing, because it has elsewhere been 
described, except this. Be careful to note which 
of those two doors leads to the men's quarters, 
and which to the cows', for the " sleepin'-hoose" 
and the " co%v-byre " arc, as the herd laddie said, 
" gey ower near." 

But, while the men and women in the kitchen 
are finishing their supper, I must tell you a little 
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about " Eppie DufTs hoose." First I will explain 
why it was so named. Many years ago there 
dwelt a noted witch in Carglcn (there are some, as 
you know, even in this night of grace 186-!) by 
the name of Eppie Duff. According to authentic 
story, she was a poor, decrepit creature, that a puff of 
wind might have blown over, but a pair of queer 
black eyes glared in her head, and she laughed a 
peculiar kind of laugh, which reminded the good 
people too much of the grunt of a pig. The credibility 
of the story that upon one occasion when she had 
called at the door of the farmer of Kirstoun, " who 
was a bit o' a scholard, but niggardly mean, ye 
ken," he roared, " A vaunt, beldame, with the soul 
of a swine ! " in a voice of thunder, which for once 
at least frightened the witch — this story, I say, 
rests on evidence as good as need be. These were 
the very words, it was declared, for were they not 
written down at the time by a divinity student 
who had heard of the incident } Poor Eppie was 
ill-used by the Cargleners of that day. It was a 
luckless place, this of ours, in earlier times, as in 
1 86-, and Eppie was the cause of much of the 
evil, you may be sure. She brewed storms, raised 
unearthly noises in the dark night, threw a spell 
over this one and that, till at length matters 
became critical, and " Thou shalt not suffer a witch 
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to live " was a text that began to be mumbled in 
the parish by some who seldom quoted texts, and 
by others, too, who ought to have known better. 
Eppie trembled for her life, and with some cause, 
for superstition had a firm grip of the Carglen 
mind. Meanwhile she was shunned. None spoke 
to her of their own accord, and no one would deal 
with her. The poor creature was on the brink of 
starvation. It was now that Andrew Reid, the 
then farmer of Linkerstown (it was held by Reids 
in those days, the Geddeses being descended 
through the female line), distinguished himself 
in the annals of our parochial history. He was a 
pious man — piety was evidently in the family 
blood — and he had " wrastled in prayer aboot it," 
with the result that he went to the poor starving 
creature, fed her, and brought her back with him 
to comfortable quarters in this spare dwelling- 
house. So that it came to be known in time as 
" Eppie Duffs hoose.'* Eppie lived on, cared for 
and happy, lived long after she had become bed- 
ridden ; and Andrew Reid continued to thrive. 
At first people were horror-stricken at the idea that 
"a child o' God should shalter the deevil's ain 
limb " ; but when nothing uncanny happened, 
most began to think, " Haith, an' if she's guid 
eneuch for Andrew, she's guid eneuch for the likes 
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o' us," and these again spoke to her, but there 
were still some who shook their wise heads and 
said, " Weel, weel, better hae treasure in hiven nor 
walth on yerth ; it's a' the deil's deein', for it's 
only the witch tJiat Masses tJie Jiar^ that feeds her^ 

Now I will tell you another yarn of this 
house (that is, I will tell it now, though I 
scarcely should have told it in 186-). Opposite 
the main, indeed the only entrance to "Eppie 
Duff's hoose," there winds a long passage 
whose end is apparently blocked by a strongly 
locked and unpolished deal door. It would take 
a bit of strength to burst open that door, and then 
there is only one person upon the farm who has a 
key to unlock it. Yet it is an ordinary-looking 
door, and when you enter the tiny room to which 
it leads nothing can be seen but simple rows of 
shelves, adorned with plain pewter jugs and 
earthenware basins, these containing milk thickly 
covered with cream, and those, to all appearance, 
quite empty. It is a guileless, unmystical apart- 
ment, surely. But is it ? No. There is a secret 
spot there, which, if you know how to touch it in 
the right place, will show something that you 
would not expect within the walls of such a dairy. 
For lo ! the shelves will move, and the wall open 
like the mysterious door in the caves of Kor (never 
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mind the anachronism), first spoken of by that 
discerning man Rider Haggard, and you will be 
at the entrance to a dark earthen room. I may 
not tell you all that can be seen therein, but I will 
mention just this. There is a jolly whisky " still " 
in that underground shelter. ** Underground? " say 
you. Yes, step round a little way through the snow, 
and you will observe that there is a steep mound 
at the back of " Eppie DuflPs hoose," rising almost 
to a level with the roof, sufficiently large to cover 
this hidden room. Many a sweet drop was 
there prepared, for the use of the farmer and 
his men, and for numerous country festivals at 
which whisky and whisky-toddy were important 
aids and cheerers. But is it possible, you may ask, 
that godly, pious people could thus, without qualm 
of conscience, systematically, and of well-established 
purpose, defraud the Queen's revenue ? Ay, indeed 
they could, and did, and it would have been a 
difficult — an impossible — task to persuade any 
Carglener that there was the least infraction of 
divine law in such a proceeding. " It's the 
gohvermint that's the sinner in sic a case, an' no 
us," is the verdict of ruling elder smith Amos Gibb 
in our time, and you need not doubt that the 
moral problem was less clear to an earlier gene- 
ration. In the neighbouring town of Kail, our 

10 
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parish was a kind of puzzle in this particular. The 
farmers and cottars had, many of them, running 
accounts with the town's tradesmen, but the spirit 
merchant profited little by Carglen patronage, and 
yet the fame of many amongst us had spread 
abroad. "We think we ken ower weel, but we's 
no say ; an' yet it's vera queer," was the verdict 
against the country folks. In Carglen itself, 
notwithstanding superior knowledge, people kept 
quiet tongues in their mouths, inwardly blessing 
the giver, without too minutely inquiring as to 
the source of his supply. 

But see, the supper is now finished, and a circle 
is being formed around the fire that blazes in the 
huge open chimney. We will therefore enter 
without breach of manners. You are to under- 
stand that any stranger who goes into a farm 
kitchen at supper-time is known at once as a greedy 
man, for he is well assured that he must eat, be his 
stomach as full as an egg is full of meat " Come 
awa' ben, sirs; I'm raal gled to see ye. It's a 
stormy nicht," says the farmer. Every man in 
the room, from the foreman down to the herd 
laddie, gives some kind of inarticulate grunt, or 
moves his body in quaint, uncouth manner, as if 
to say, " Ay, ay, gled to see ye." But words are 
difficult to frame, and it is only Maggie, the maid 
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o' the kitchen (she is a pretty girl, and maybe one 
of us has a tender corner in his heart for her), 
who speaks, and all she can say is, " Is't aye 
snawin'?" Not a very romantic inquiry from 
sweet lips, but yet the words sound pleasant 
Then the second ploughman. Kit Clerk by name 
whose face is already enshrined in a thick covering 
of tobacco smoke, jerks round one of the shorter 
forms or stools, of which there is a good supply 
in the kitchen, and motions us — not with his hand, 
which has done its hard day's work, but with his 
foot — to sit down. Obeying this courteously 
tendered invitation, we take our place amongst 
the tired farm-labourers, and it is not long before 
our faces begin to glow with the heat from the 
blazing fire. 

The fire with well-dried logs supplied, 
Went roaring up the chimney wide, 

says Scott of the good old Christmas days ; 
but this is a burning heap of logs and peat^ than 
which there can be no brighter or warmer blaze 
kindled at any time or in any place. Meanwhile 
we look around, and for this we have ample leisure, 
for conversation drags slowly, being confined to 
such questions and answers, at decent intervals, 
as these : 
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Q. " Ye*ll hae come frae the smiddy ? " 

A. " Ay, ay." 

Q. " Few folk there the nicht ? " 

A. "Nae mony." 

" It's fell wark for the sheep ? " 
" An' ye may say it." 
" Nae mony at the schule the day ? " 
" Hardly ony." 

(from the sweet maid). " It's ower snawy 
the nicht I'm thinkin' to gang doon to the shop ? " 

A. (there being a hidden meaning in the inquiry). 
" Maybe ay, an' maybe no." 

But enough of this. It will be seen that news 
is scarce and there is plenty of time for reflection. 
What a picture of cosiness ! The wind may arise 
and howl without, the snow may gather in many a 
heap, the sheep may shiver in their hillside fold, 
but here there is warmth and cheer for man. It is 
a big room, the lamp not yet lit, and the lights and 
shadows of the roaring fire dance many a dance on 
the polished flagstones that cover the floor and the 
multitudinous rows of brightly shining plates and 
cups and jugs which grace the shelves. There are 
two tables in the kitchen, a long large one to the left 
from where we sit, and a smaller one to the right 
If you are curious to see what the servants had for 
supper, take a peep at the larger table, and you 
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will see the remnants of a feast consisting of 
potatoes, mashed and mixed with cream, onion, 
butter, salt, and pepper, with an accompaniment 
of skimmed milk and unstinted quantities of oat- 
meal bread. This is the simple fare of our simple 
friends. Some have thought, and said, "What a 
shame that the Carglen farmer should live so well 
himself and half starve his ill-paid labourer!" 
Well, it all depends on what is meant by living 
well. Look from the larger to the smaller table. 
There sits the farmer of Linkerstown, and he 
too has evidently been fed upon the same frugal 
meal. It is otherwise in many of the larger farms 
we know, where the master does not eat with his 
men, but Linkerstown was a reminder of older and 
better times, when there was a much greater soli- 
darity of interest between the employer and the 
employed. On Sunday it is indeed different, for 
then the farmer always takes his dinner and supper 
" but the hoose " ; but it is well understood that 
this is only done because he is always favoured 
with "company," and he would not care to ask 
strangers into the kitchen, nor would his servants 
desire their presence. 

There are many features which deserve notice, 
as we look around, but space forbids their descrip- 
tion. One thing must, however, be mentioned. 
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It IS that bundle of birch twigs placed over the 
little window in the back of the house. The bunch 
is fresh in appearance and must have been cut 
very recently. It is a talisman of luck, and it was 
put there by Maggie. "It'll bring guid to the 
hoose," said she ; but was she not thinking of her 
own fortunes ? Her heart could possibly tell. At 
any rate she believes in it. Ay, and so does every 
one in this room, the farmer himself, by a kind of 
instinct, for his reason could hardly justify his 
credence, he — a man of sober life, and sound in 
the faith. 

By-and-bye the kitchen work is finished, and the 
circle around the fire is completed, widening as the 
numbers increase. Maggie sits down to sew, and 
Kirstie, the other maid, to knit, so we have beauty 
in the row. Do not smile, for there is at least ofie 
there, I can assure you, really beautiful ! The 
farmer's wife is absent. She, poor thing, has been 
confined to her bed for years, and is being attended 
" ben the hoose." In the corner there is our friend 
the foreman, and next to him his second in autho- 
rity, the strong-limbed Kit Clerk. Then, in due 
succession, there sit on the stools Jock the " orra " 
man {i,e, odd man, man of all work), Jim the 
"baillie" (/>. cattleman), Willie the herd laddie, 
the two females, the farmer, you and I. There is 
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an old dame " ben the hoose " with the mistress ; 
our friend Mr. Geddes has sons and daughters, but 
they are out in the world, and so we think not of 
them. Another servant is also away on the lone 
hillside, but of him we shall hear shortly. If the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul are somewhat 
meagre, pipes at least are plentiful and tobacco 
fumes thick. A strong smoke current flows past 
your face and mine, arising in the mighty 
mouth of Kit Clerk and flowing into the 
open chimney, but Maggie's dear face is all the 
prettier as it is seen through this dusky shadow. 
We are a slow folk in Carglen, and we have some- 
times a habit of hoarding a piece of news like 
unto a miser his heap of coins — keeping it in our 
bosoms as if it were a sin to communicate it, and 
parting with it at length in a kind of grim agony 
of soul. Something of this sort has been going 
on in the mind of Jock the " orra " man. After 
shifting his legs, one over the other, at least 
half-a-dozen times, rolling uneasily on his stool, 
scratching his head, cocking his bonnet (it has a 
glaring red tassel on the top, which now seems 
redder than ever), and puffing till he is nearly out 
of breath, says he, " Ye'l! hae heerd what's happen't" 
Now perhaps we have and perhaps we have not, 
so nothing is spoken, but all eyes gaze, as best 
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they may through the smoky clouds, upon the face 
of the oracle. 

" I aye thocht it," he adds, and gloomily shakes 
his head. 

This is still enigmatical, so we remain silent 

" It'll be awfu' cauld there the nicht," he con- 
tinues. 

We have all felt the keen air in our flesh, so we 
shiver, as much at the remembrance of this as in 
sympathy with the sentence of the oracle. 

" But serves him richt, says I," cries Jock. 

" Hardly," we think, though our tongues move 
not. What mortal can deserve this awful weather 
that Providence sends in cold Carglen ? 

"Oot wi't, Jock," says Kirstie, looking at him 
kindly. 

Thus encouraged, Jock blows a last puff, shakes 
the ashes out of his pipe, once more changes the 
crossing of his legs, clears his throat, and unburdens 
his soul. 

" Aundrew Tamson is lockit up ! " This is the 
startling bit of news. 

" Deil a bit," " Na, noo," " Weel, weel," " Whoo! " 
— the latter from the herd laddie — are some of the 
exclamations with which this portentous announce- 
ment is received. Andrew Tomson is a character 
well known to all of us. He lives in a little 
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cottage, farther down in the "auld vvuid," and 
nearer to the long winding toll-road, and his 
occupation ostensibly is that of drainer and dyker. 
He is a prime crony and staunch friend of the 
noted Pete McQueben, but without Pete's better 
qualities as a workman, for the peat-digger 
is, when sober, as decent a workman as any in 
Carglen. In short, Andrew is the parish " poacher." 
If your foot is caught in a "gin" as you trudge 
through the grass in an out of the way spot, it is 
Andrew whom you must bless for your sudden 
trip ; if the report of a blunderbuss breaks the 
stillness of the midnight air, you will scratch your 
head and say, " Dang't if that isna Aundrew at it 
again." On the other hand, if you are in want of 
a hare or a rabbit for some high festival, and if 
your own efforts as an amateur and occasional 
poacher have proved unsuccessful, where should 
you go but to Andrew's ? 

" Hae ye catch't onything in the gairden, 
Aundrew ? " you say in a soothing tone. 

" Ay, twa rabbits," he may reply. 

" What are ye askin' } " you rejoin. 

" Ou, jest auchteenpencc," replies he. 

" Hand them ower," say you. 

The money is paid and the bargain com- 
pleted. As you walk away you know right well 
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that " catch't in the gairden " was a barefaced 
euphuism, and that " caught on the Earl's ground " 
would have been much nearer the truth. But we 
are a quiet and a guileless folk in Carglen ! 

"Tell us a* aboot it," says Mr. Geddes to Jock. 

"I hae teirt ye the lang an' the short o* it, 
guidman, and he's in Eilfin jail, fac as death," 
declares the phlegmatic Jock. 

"Ay, but the poachin,' ma freen," adds the 
farmer. 

" Ou, ay, the poachin' ; weel, it wasna the 
poachin'." 

" Nae the poachin' ! Haith an* what was it 
then } " 

"Weel, it was the poachin' an' yet it wasna. 
Ye'll understan' that Aundrew was oot wi' the 
gun on the braes o' Antrusk when the gamekeeper 
loons yespiet him. He ran, an' they ran, doon 
the banks, an' splash through the burn ; but they 
were quicker nor Aundrew, wha is a fine hand at 
dodgin' an' hidin', but no mucklc at the rinnin', as 
ye are avised. Weel, roond he turns and pops the 
gun straught at them. They swear he had his 
finger on the trigger an' that he was really gaun to 
fire, whaun oot loups anither o' the gamekeeper 
chiels, him frae Glen Much, and dangs the musket 
oot o' his hands. Aff gaed the gun, deein' nae 
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hairm ; Aundrew stretchit his length on the grun', 
an' they had him siccar as a nail. Syne aff they 
took him to Eilfin. But it wasna a'thegither the 
poachin', ye ken ; it was the attempt at firin', for 
so they tauld me theirsels as I met them on the 
toll-road." 

At last we have the full story. As it is only 
once in ten years or so that any person belonging 
to Carglen gets "locked up," you may judge of 
the consternation which is now created. You 
will realize also the extraordinary self-possession 
of Jock Taylor, whose breast could contain such 
a secret even for the space of one hour. 

" Puir Aundrew, he was born tae trouble as the 
sparks flee upward," says Mr. Geddes. The strict 
accuracy of the good man's logic might perhaps 
be questioned, for, on the whole, Andrew Tomson 
has dwelt in a nest very cosy for our sterile 
neighbourhood, and, though in many a scrape 
from time to time, yet has generally managed 
to surmount his difficulties without much mishap. 
Yet, in another sense, he has been a kind of 
parish Ishmael, with few to pity him in his petty 
troubles, and hence Jock's declaration now, " An' 
serves him richt, say I." Moreover, a grudge of 
long standing between these two persons some- 
what clouds the " orra " man's intellect and damps 
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his kindly sympathy. He is perhaps the only one 
(and it is likely that in the last resort even his 
heart would melt) in all Carglen who could be 
found to give testimony adverse to Andrew. For 
the honour of our parish, mind you, is at stake, 
and woe be to him who speaks ill of the family 
roof-tree ! 

" It'll be a cuittle queistion that for the Iyer 
chiels tae say whether or no the man had a 
thocht tae shoot," cries the forerrian from his 
snug corner. 

" He mean't it richt weel, the bluidthirsty 
villain ! " roars Jock, with a round oath. 

" If poachin's bad, swearin's no guid, friend 
Jock," says the farmer quietly. 

"Ye're richt there, guidman, but bluid's bluid," 
declared Jock. 

" Poachin's aginst all law and wrang a'thegither 
Tm thinking" slowly drawls Jim the baillie. 

" Whist, whist, Jimmy ! " hisses Kit Clerk 
through the thick smoke ; "ye're real prejudeesh't 
in the maiter, chiel, for yer come o' a gamekeeper 
set yersel, ye ken, an' yer mind's nae free tae 
joodge." 

" Gey like, gey like," readily owns Jim. 

"Weel, there's naething in the Bible aginst 
poachin', I'se uphaud, afore ye a' — nae offence, 
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guidman, to you — for my grandfaither — he lived 
tae ninety-twa, an' he was weel read in the guid 
buik, forbye the Carritches {ix. Shorter Catechism) 
an' the * Scots Worthies' an' the * Eilfin Keronicle' 
ilka week — he assur't me, sirs, that there wasna ae 
thing in a' the Ten Commandments that forbade 
poachin', sac dinna haud yer han', birkie, gif ye 
are sae inclinit, said he, and he was far mair guid 
than the ordnar, was he." Thus the foreman, who 
is better versed, let us hope, in the art of managing 
horses than in the teachings of the Scriptures, or 
in sifting the meaning of that true and sacred 
history of the Scots Worthies. 

We are now fairly launched on a semi-meta- 
physical problem, " Is poachin' richt } " — and you 
may be sure we will give it a thorough argumenta- 
tive thrashing, especially as the farmer has gone 
" ben the hoose " for a few minutes, and there is 
no danger of falling foul of his opinions. There 
never was a company of excited schoolmen more 
sure of their logic, more eager to " distinguish and 
divide a hair twixt south and south-west side," 
more voluble with their tongues — "for bluid's 
bluid," as Jock Taylor says, and now it is up — 
than our company of bucolic Cargleners. Kit 
Clerk, no longer slow, is first in the fray — great 
he, now, in Socratic argument. He turns you 
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inside out with terrible posers — " Hoo dae ye 
ken ? " " Wha teirt ye ? " " Can you prohve it ? " 
" Wus you there tae see ? ". and such like. The 
upshot of all this wordy warfare is scant in its 
utility. We are no wiser, though a good deal 
warmer than when we began, for the conclusion 
reached is one rejected by no person in the parish. 
"Ye had better, maybe, no go a-poachin' at a', 
but mair espeecial on munelicht nichts, when ye 
Stan' ower muckle chance o' bein' fund oot." 

Meanwhile the beautiful Maggie has risen from 
her seat and gone outside to see if it is "aye 
snawin'." One of the company, who shall be 
nameless, but who has been longing for a quiet 
walk with the fair one in the snow down to the 
country shop, follows. It is " aye snawinV* bad 
luck to it, and when they return to the kitchen 
they inform the rest, with inward sorrow, that it 
is still " a terrible onding." So the circle is once 
more formed. Some one now proposes a " game 
o' cairts," and the pack is produced. The players 
are Maggie and another against Kit Clerk and 
Kirstie, and the game is the inevitable " catch the 
ten." But scarcely has the battle begun when 
three loud raps are heard on the kitchen door. 
Presently the door opens and an old broken-down 
man enters, " the oldest man he seems that ever 
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wore grey hairs." Unlike him, however, of whom 
Wordsworth wrote, this is no industrious leech- 
gatherer from the lonely moor, but a "puir auld 
beggar-man," as he himself phrases it — one of 
the biggest scoundrels within the confines of three 
parishes, as others would declare. Immediately 
after him there appears a flabby woman, of forty- 
five or so, followed by a raw-boned, vacant-looking 
female — her half-witted daughter ; a younger girl 
— a mere heap of rags ; and, in the rear, the 
reputed father of these two damsels, known in 
Carglen and other parishes as the "sodger," 
because of his warlike appearance, loss of half 
a leg and one whole eye, and by reason of his 
ability to tell endless tales of martial prowess in 
which apparently he, above most, was conspicuous 
for valour. This is the addition to our little 
company with which we are now favoured. There 
they stand, a ragged band of winter-bitten, hunger- 
stricken wretches, whom our farmer, at any rate, 
will pity. 

" Ye'll be gee'in us quarters, guidman ? " whines 
Heap-o'-bones, the grandpfere of the party. 

" Ou, ay," says kind Mr. Geddes. 

" I kent ye wud, I kent ye wud," roars the 
soldier with a mighty stamp of his wooden leg 
on the flagstones. 
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The corner of the kitchen has been cleared, 
and they sit down together, within circle of the 
genial heat of the fire. Heap-o*-bones now begins 
to look less ancient and leiss tattered, the half- 
witted woman fairly dances on her seat for joy, 
and the soldier, in all the consequence of one who 
has claimed kindred here and had his claim 
allowed, incontinently bellows for supper, and 
says he to Maggie, " Supper, lassie, if you please^ 
and o*, queanie, mak' it hot ! " Little further is 
said or done till their empty stomachs have been 
filled ; only the imbecile female greatly tickles 
the risible faculties of the herd laddie by winking 
at him with droll persistence, pausing occasionally 
to honour our friend Kit Clerk with a ladylike 
bow. When the meal is over, the poor creature 
rises and says to Heap-o'-bones, "Auld man, ye 
clean forgot the grace, but better late nor niver : — 

Grace be here, and grace be there, 
And grace be ower the table, 
Let every man tak* up his speen 
And eat as much as he's able. 



" Whist, ye jade ! " roars the nominal father of 
this fair maid ; " it's a song these guid folks are 
wanting and nane o' your clavers," and forthwith 
he strikes up : — 
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I am a son of Mars, 
Who have been in many wars 
And show my cuts and scars 
Wherever I come, &c., &c. 

all as in the soldier's song in the "Jolly Beggars." 
It is a little strong in some parts, but Mr. Geddes 
is again out of the room, and we can stand a 
good deal of expressive language in Carglen. 

He ends it ; and the kebars shake 

Aboon the chorus' roar ; 
While frighted rattons backward leuk 

And seek the benmost bore. 

There is no fairy fiddler in the neuk to skirl out 
encore I as in the case of the gangrel assembly in 
Poosie Nansie's, though our old man Heap-o'- 
bones does not fail to produce a fiddle — a woe- 
begone instrument, from a woe-begone poke — and 
commences to scrape with all the energy of a 
rejuvenated man, whereat, as in Burns, 

There rises up the martial chuck, 
And stills the loud uproar. 

It is a rude interposition, but it has point and 
startling effect 

"Whist, again say I, grandda; and whist, ye 
ne'er-do-weel man o' ae leg ; the tane o' ye may 
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be a guid fiddler eneuch, an' the tither as braw 
a fechter as ony cock on a midden, but, wae's 
me, ye provide ill for them o' yer ain hoosehald. 
See here ! " — and the dame rustles her tattered 
rags in a manner which might give a shock to 
some who have never known our ways of life in 
the North. Grandp6re looks at the ceiling and 
listens, presumably, to the " rattons " ; the man 
of war sniffs the air and beats his stump ; and 
the daft girl winks, with still broader effect, at 
the herd laddie. Maggie's countenance is the 
best study. Concern is there, and, if we mistake 
not, compassion as well, and some of us would 
hazard a big stake that that loud-tongued dame 
will go away warmer and better clad to-morrow 
morning at grey daylight. It is a great farce, 
an old set piece, but we are, as serious kindly 
souls, in duty bound to minister to imposture in 
bitter need. 

Oh! to tell of the songs, the stories, the 
grimaces, the " foursome reels," the sweet looks 
and snatched kisses, with the ludicrous undertone 
of chirping mice and squeaking rats, which follow. 
"It's as guid as 'brose day an' bannock nicht,'" 
declares one ; " Better nor a spree in the bothy," 
says a sinful, thirsty soul ; " Guid as het kail 
to a cauld an' hungry stamach," is the opinion 
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of the laddie ; and " Infinitely better than Problem 
XII L, Book II., in Euclid," thinks one in the 
company, a sad truant to duty. 

And now another person joins us. It is Reuben 
the shepherd, from the bleak hillside. At his 
heels follow two sleek collie dogs, quiet as lambs, 
because they have had enough of the chill and 
the snow for one day at least, regardless even 
of the presence of our gaberlunzie visitors, at 
whom, in other circumstances, they would with- 
out doubt have been ready to bark and 
snarl as at persons of an inferior degree. The 
shepherd brings a whiff of the cold mountain 
and the snow-covered heather with him, which 
makes the ruddy light of the flames and the 
genial heat all the more kindly. Reuben is a 
strong man, and his voice is a deep bass (startling 
is its shout on the slanting moor) ; and he is 
charged with a further piece of unexpected now 
news. 

"Oich ! oich! it's an awfu' storm," says Reuben. 

" Mair nor awfu', shepherd," rejoins, as a 
privileged person, Grandpfere the beggar. 

" Hae ye the sheep, Reuben ? " inquires the 
farmer in gentle tones. 

" A' richt, guidman ; richt as a lady's glove," 
stoutly declares Reuben Stevens. 
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" But noo tae the pint," he continues. " Ye'll 
a' hae heard it." 

" Ay, ay, as tae Aundrew," puts in Jock the 
"orra" man. " I tauld 'em a' aboot it." 

"Oh, ye tauld them, did ye? Weel, I'm free 
to say ye didna. Ne'er glare at me, man — 

AUNDREW'S OOT!" 

" Oot ! " cry we, as the pipe falls from the 
unnerved hand of Kit Clerk, the needle from 
the fingers of Maggie the fair, and the bonnet, 
red tassel, and all, from the head of Jock the 
" orra " man ; as the soldier cocks his tattered 
hat, the dame shakes off the first approaches of 
sleep, and even the simpleton ceases her grinning. 
" He's oot, because he niver was in," adds 
Reuben sententiously. "Back he cam' safe an' 
soond wi' the gamekeeper fallows, an' noo he's 
in his ain bit hoosie, snug an' cantie by the ingle 
neuk." 

" Weel an' there noo ! " say some. " Saw ye iver 
onything like the likes o't } " cry others. 

It is a queer story that Reuben has to tell, but 
we reserve it for another occasion. For we are 
going to the kirk on Sunday, unless the snow- 
storm prevent, and the true history of Andrew's 
arrest and triumphant return will no doubt be 
discussed in the course of the weekly palaver 
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outside the sacred doors. He that hath ears to 
hear let him be there. 

And now the evening is over. The mendicants 
pass out to the quiet barn, to their nests in the 
straw; the girls to the byre to milk the kye; 
the men to the stable to see to the horses ; you 
to your couch in the friendly cottage down in 
the den by Tap-the-neuk, and I to the house 
in the corner of the wood. The great snow- 
flakes are still falling and the wind is up. 
You are in bleak Carglen, remember, in the 
bitter, boisterous winter ; and you need not be 
surprised if you awake to-morrow morning to 
find a gigantic wreath piled against the main 
and only door, and you a prisoner, till helpful 
hands dig a passage through the snow and 
relieve the stormstaid household. 



CHAPTER VI. 



A SCOTCH PALAVER. 




|T was as I had feared. The snow fell 
thick all that night after we parted 
at the farm of Linkerstown, and not 
yours alone, but many another cottage 
had a big wreath piled against its front on the 
morning of the following day. Now it is Sunday, 
and the thaw has set in. Few folks will be in the 
kirk to-day, we imagine, but ^you and I are due 
there to take part in the weekly palaver by the 
door, more especially as we have not yet heard 
a full and true story of the escape from 
justice of that sad rogue, Aundrew Tamson. 
Our way is through the little wood of Linkers- 
town, then by the " auld wuid " to the holy kirk. 
A coating of snow, fifteen inches in thickness, 
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covers the rude deformities of our unpicturesque 
parish, and all the homesteads look clean and 
cosy as we peep at them through the bare, 
leafless trees. No tree-top to-day for me from 
which to watch the people plodding along 
to the place of worship. Coleridge tells us 
that— 

Summer and gladness and sunny warm weather, 
And singing and loving, all come back together, 

and I must await that sweet time, for no bird 
sings this morning in the tree-top. The robins 
dance around the house-doors picking the crumbs, 
and they haunt the farmyards ; but the woods are 
silent, except for the occasional falling of snow 
from the boughs of the fir-trees, and the hurried 
scamper now and again of a hare or a rabbit. 
There are deer, too, in that "auld wuid," but 
they seek its recesses, ne'er caring for kirk or 
Sunday, or poor mortals toiling through the 
snow. Yonder is the house of Robbie the " post,'* 
snugly sheltered in a quiet corner of the wood, 
and here, about a hundred yards from the cottage, 
is his wonderful well of cold spring water. " It's 
aye caller in the het days an' tasty in the cauld," 
is Robbie's verdict upon this water from the rock. 
We cannot pass without drinking a cupful, even 
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though the snow is on the ground and t 
in our bones. The water is "real guid," 
that Robbie should have the reputation of v 
it too much with hot, fiery liquor. Y( 
the farm o' Gelnabreich, and see, the eld 
self, in all the pride of his Sunday suit, hi 
and big Bible under his arm, is even not 
weigh for the solemn services of the kirk, 
sentry at the porch door, and then as stei 
of the minister's homily. 

" Gelnabreich has aj'c ae eye on God, 
tither on the parson," said Francic Kemp 
cian and man of peace. As the farmer 
the gate admitting to the avenue that It 
to the church, we are just behind, following 
footsteps. No part will he take in the 
palaver ; an elder is above such work i 
Gossip and debate are all very well in the 
inn, or with neighbours chance met on I 
road, but "they wha' serve the altar m 
clean," says he; and so his suit is well \ 
his face set to the proper aspect of r 
decorum, and his tongue rests in his head, 
he passes on and up til! the door of tlic j 
reached, and he lakes possesion of his 
domain. 

The prominent features either of an 
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church or Scotch kirk, with its surroundings, 
have a peculiar knack of fixing themselves in 
the imagination and memory, and the kirk o' 
Carglen, while by no means ornate in its structure, 
or extremely beautiful in its surroundings, has 
yet a certain charm which cannot readily be 
forgotten. It is big and plain, but hoary, ancient, 
and venerable ; there is wood all around ; a long, 
clean, shaded avenue ; space by the wall from 
which the snow has been swept ; while there is 
a beautiful wintry prospect from the church door, — 
for the kirk is like a city set upon a hill which 
cannot be hid, and looks down upon the earthly 
cots of the poor sinners who come to worship 
within it. 

" * Up to the hill o' God they say, 
And to His courts we'll go,' 

was said o* Zion in Jerusalem," quoth Gelna- 
breich, " an' it's mair than pat tae oor kirk." 

Here, then, we are, a dozen true Cargleners, 
some leaning heavily against the kirk wall, as if 
we were props specially placed there to uphold 
it, others lightly sitting or squatting on the stone 
dyke ("a cauld seat the day, chields"), and one 
or two dancing a sort of subdued, jerky, solemn, 
and slow highland fling on the snow-powdered 
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grass, to keep up circulation in their cold-bit feet 
This is a " dowie time," mind you, and not one 
of those glorious field days in the bright summer, 
of which you will hear more anon. 

" It's a thaw," says Andrew frae Claypots. 

" Ay, deed is*t ? " replies Sandie o' the Tanzie. 
Sandie is a terrible smoker on all ordinary occa- 
sions, and has blackened more cutty pipes than 
any man in Carglen. "I hae three hunder clean 
black pipes in my box i' the stable, forbye God 
knows hoo mony, broken and in bits," he declared 
one night in smith Amos Gibb's smiddy at 
Tap-the-neuk, but he looks to-day as if smoke 
never issued from his mouth. There are only 
about three people in our neighbourhood who 
would dare to smoke on the Sabbath, in the 
open air, on the way to God's kirk, and these 
arc very black sheep ; but even the redoubtable 
three take the cutty from their teeth, knock the 
ashes out, put on the lid, and pocket the obnoxious 
and unorthodox clay-pipe ere they enter the iron 
gate at the bottom of the avenue. 

" It'll be Saunders himsel* the day, Fm thinkin'," 
says the farmer of Linkerstown, who is one of those 
propping up the wall. 

" Aweel, Maister Gcddes, and is that you^? " says 
bent Jock Wabster from Windyhillock, who, I dare 
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swear, has had his eye on the farmer for the last 
five minutes. 

" Gude day tae ye, Jock," says Maister Geddes, 
in his kindly voice. 

Conversation lags for a little while, during which 
those who support the wall stand stiffer than ever, 
the sitters on the dyke loosen their joints still 
further, the attenuated highland fling goes on apace, 
and one of our number kicks contemptuously in 
the snow. 

And then cries Andrew frae the Claypots, look- 
ing away from Mr. Geddes to the crown of a 
towering fir : " Fairmer, ye'll hae brought the 
news ? " 

"Ay, the news, sir," adds bent Jock Wabster, 
vainly trying to erect his arched back. This is 
coming to the point with unwonted precision, but 
the day is cold and clammy, and Long Tam 
Robertson is pulling away at the bell-rope at the 
other end of the kirk in a manner that seems to 
say, " Time is passin' quickly, and the * ringin'-in ' 
will be hurried on the day," so our thoughts travel 
faster, and impatience receives, as it were, a lash in 
the side. 

" Andrew Tamson," says the farmer, slowly. 

" Ay, Aundrew ! *' cry we all, while bodies now 
lean forward from the wall, bodies almost slip off 
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the dyke, the highland fling is checked in its slow 
progress, and another contemptuous kick is arrested 
in the snow. 

" Weel, Aundrew was poachin', an' taen tae the 
lock-up," says Maister Geddes. 

Bodies are once more stiffened against the wall, 
bodies cling to the dyke anew, the highland fling 
passes into another stage, and the foot completes 
its contemptuous kick in the snow. Silence is 
again in the air. 

Then, after a decent interval, says old Jock 
Wabster : " Law was law in my time, but it seems 
its nae sae the noo." 

" Law is law," says Francie Kemp the politician, 
fixing the old man with a withering look. Poli- 
ticians make the laws, thinks Francie, and they 
must see to their enforcement — at any rate care 
must be taken that the vulgar speak of them with 
respect. '^ Law is law^^ continues Francie, still 
more emphatically ; so emphatically that bodies 
move and eyes turn in a straight angle towards 
the speaker. " The law is a graand an' a strohng 
an' a cuittle thing, as Aundrew, Fm a-thinkin', 
fund tae his cost." 

" It cost him nothing, I hear," says the operator 
in the snow. 

" Cost, did he say } " bellows Francie. " Wha 
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said onything aboot costin* ? I spak' o* the law 
whilk is the proctectin' mither o' us a', here and 
itherwhere." 

" Lord ! she's a queer mither tae plenty, Francie," 
puts in Pat frae the Mill ; " she rifles the pooches 
o' some, thraws the neck o* ithers, like an auld 
wife wud the crap o' a barndoor chick, an' plays 
the deil wi' us a'." 

Here a head peeps out from the porch door, 
and the countenance of Gelnabreich, more in 
sorrow than anger, is seen, plainly declaring, 
" Wha daur speak o' the deil, save an' excep' the 
minister himseV, in or near the holy hoose o' God ?" 

Pat sees his error in forgetting for a moment his 
own wise saying, " We're a' different men the day, 
Sunday, frae what will be the mom's mornin'." 

" Weel, the law's like the commandment, guid if 
ye keep it ; deny that if ye can," replies Francie, with 
a wink to the company in general, and a pleased 
smile at his own superiority in " the argiment." 

" Are the commands Icemited tae ten, Francie ? " 
inquires Andrew frae Claypots. 

" It's a queistin," replies Francie. 

" Wi' a' deiference tae you, Francie, an' tae you, 
Fairmer, an' tae ye a','* adds Andrew, meekly, 
" there's mair commands nor ten. I mind weel 
upo' twa vera auld anes in the guid Buik. * Be 
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fruitfu' an' multiplee, and replcinish the yerth ' is 
ane (it's in Geinisis ; I canna name the chapter), 
an' ye'll bear me oot, frien's, that we regaird that 
command hereawa'." At this there arises a general 
laugh, for Aundrew himself has a "sma' faimily " 
of twelve or so, and Carglen has an unenviable 

notoriety for but of that another time. Andrew 

continues : " Weel, there's anither command, or if 
no' a command, somethin' like it, somethin' that 
micht hae been — that oughts' says Andrew, gain- 
ing confidence, " tae hae been a command, gae 
near the ither in that chapter (* Ninth o' Geinesis,' 
cries Farmer Geddes, who is versed in Scripture), 
tae this effek : * Ilka thing in the bestial line that 
lives shall be unto ye for food ; kill it an' eat it 
like the herb o* the grund.' I'm nae partikler tae 
the preceese wards," says Andrew, " but I gie ye 
the seinse, sirs, I gie ye the seinse o't. Weel, noo, 
if that isna law, what is law, I would like to ken ? 
Ye'll no' stand up agin God, would ye, noo, 
Francie ? " 

Francie Kemp takes no notice of this remark, 
but he stands stiffer than ever against God's house 
in Carglen. 

" Weel, noo, upo' that I justifee Aundrew Tam- 
son," adds Andrew frae Claypots ; ** * if God's for ye, 
wha's aginst ye ? ' says he, gae like ; and ' if thae 
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beasts are for oor stamachs — 'deed there are mair 
stamachs nor the yerl's or ony yerl or a' the 
yerls * ; — an* so he doon wi's gun an' oot, bent on 
obeyin' the command. It's guid law, Francie, isn't 
it?" 

But this is the great moral problem in another 
form : " Is poachin' richt ? " which no one has yet 
settled in Carglen ; and Francie is too old a bird to 
walk into the snare ; so says he, with more energy 
than elegance, " The proof o' the puddin's in the 
eatin'." Which no one disputes. ** Now, Fairmer," 
adds Francie, turning to Maister Geddes, as much 
as to say : " Surely ye'll come tae the pint noo ! " 

And then at last good Mr. Geddes tells the story 
of the poaching, the arrest by the gamekeepers, the 
journey to Eilfin, and Aundrew's triumphant return, 
all as we have heard it in the farm-kitchen. 

" But hoo cam' he tae get aff, Fairmer ? " says 
old Jock Wabster. 

"That's jest what's no' clear, Jock," replies 
Maister Geddes. 

And now arises a perfect hubbub of voices, each 
endeavouring to give information throwing light 
upon the cause of Aundrew's escape. It becomes 
clear that every one here present has previously 
heard the story, but then " what is the yuse o* 
sayin' sae, whaun wha kens if we hae heard it a', 
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ye ken ? " Such expressions as " Clever rascal," 
"Is it true?" "Weel for fairlies," "Clean wrang," 
" Mair tae come," " Ne'er tell me," are faintly dis- 
tinguished in the clamour. Once more the head 
of Gelnabreich protrudes from the doorway, not 
now in sorrow or anger, but pure curiosity alone, 
for a sensation has reached the ears of the worthy 
man, similar, no doubt, to that which is caused 
when a grey bykc in the tree has been disturbed, 
and all the houseless wasps are buzzing around 
your head. And this is a very nest of wasps in 
which we now find ourselves, for small pity is shown 
for Aundrew. Had he been "lockit up" in earnest 
every voice would have been heard in his favour 
sternly denouncing the law and its minions (aye, 
even Francie Kemp would have ranged himself 
on the patriotic side, if not by voice, at least by 
a discreet silence full of meaning), and plainly 
expressive of sympathy with a harshly - treated 
parishioner. But Andrew's luck has once more 
proved so exceptional, and so beyond the reason- 
able comprehension of our intellects, that we are 
in duty bound to treat him with a certain measure 
of harsh criticism, for we have difficulty in tolera- 
ting anything in Carglen that cannot at once be 
relegated either to the domain of plain, well- 
defined, matter-of-fact, or to the high and mystc- 
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rious sphere of the supernatural. We shall each 
be in the holy kirk in a few minutes saying to the 
All-merciful, " Forgive us our trespasses, as we for- 
gave them that trespass against us ; " but then that 
prayer refers to something far away and undefined, 
and " dang it, ye ken, the chield doesna spare oor- 
sels, if a's true. Gif it ware the yerl alane, it wud 
be a sma* maiter, for thae bits are naething tae 
him, but losh it's raal differant wi' us." 

Thus things are going hard for poor Andrew, 
and to make matters worse, Long Tam Robertson 
is pulling away at the bell in a manner that 
announces more plainly than ever the hastening 
advent of the " ringin'-in." Woe be to the mis- 
guided poacher if this palaver break up without 
giving him plenary absolution! In that case he is a 
doomed man, an outcast in Carglen. We shall all 
be in smith Amos Gibb's smiddy in a day or 
two, and the superior court assembled there is 
sure to ratify the decision of this. It is the 
eleventh hour and more when he, whose foot has 
been kicking away in the snow, cries abruptly, 
" Dang*t if this isn't Andrew ! " Every voice 
is instantly stilled, backs are stiffened, and each 
one assumes mechanically the air of a stern 
judge, a Daniel come to judgment. Sure enough 
that is Andrew himself, hurrying up the avenue, 
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dressed in his best Sunday suit, and looking much 
liker a pious believer than a wild, predatory 
poacher. " Gude day tae ye a', sirs!" cries Andrew, 
as he steps out of the snow. " An* hoo's a' wi' ye, 
Jock ? " says he, familiarly, to him from Windy- 
hillock. 

Jock answers never a word, but vainly en- 
deavours yet again to straighten his stiff back. 
Andrew is in no way disconcerted, but after looking 
first at one, then the other, in the company, con- 
tinues in sweet tones, and with innocent counten- 
ance, " Ye'll hae heard o' the mistak'." 

"The mistak', Aundrew!" says good Farmer 
Geddes. 

"Ou, ay, the great mistakV repeats Andrew 
Tamson. 

Here the " ringin-in " begins, just as if An- 
drew's arrival had been that of the minister 
himself, and we crowd around the poacher, 
squeezing him uncannily. 

** Oot wi't, Aundrew ! " roars one. " Tell us a' 
aboot it, man ! " pleads another. 

" Stand back, freens ! " says Andrew, depre- 
catingly. 

We make room as best we can, slowly edging 
towards the kirk door. 

" Weel," says Andrew, **ye see, sirs, t/ure was 
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nae hairm deene^ afi* the gamekeeper chields fund — 

IT WAS A* A MISTAK\" 

We enter the door, pass up the stairway, sit 
down in our pews, shuffle about as the minister 
enters, sing the first Psalm faintly — oh, so faintly ; 
and it is not until we are again on our feet, as 
Saunders Macdonald rises and says, " Let us 
pray," that we recover our equilibrium. Then a 
sweet feeling of mercy and forgiveness steals into 
our souls, and we repeat to ourselves, " There was 
nae hairm deene : it was a' a mistak'." That 
settles it. Andrew is absolved. Henceforth Car- 
glen is on his side. Little afterwards will be said 
about the incident. Heaven knows what would 
have happened if Andrew had not come to the 
kirk like an honest man. But now " the least said 
sunest mended." 

On the morrow night there is a g^eat gathering 
at Tap-the-neuk. And we watch it from our 
usual place — on the furnace bench. 

" What was that aboot Aundrew Tamson ? " says 
the smith. 

" Aweel," replies Francie Kemp, " Tm tauld it 
was a' a mistak*." 

" Ay, ay ; a* a mistak'," add we all. 
« « « * » 

Thus have we joined a palaver in the depth of 
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winter ; a palaver shorn of half its glory by 
reason of the inclement season and scant number 
of attendants. It behoves us, however, not to rest 
with the knowledge thus acquired, but to see the 
great weekly assemblage under kindlier skies and 
in brighter surroundings. Pass we, therefore, over 
the next few months unto a calm, clear, sunny 
Sabbath in the lusty days of June. Once more let 
us suppose that we arc on our way to the Auld Kirk. 
The robins no longer hop around the doors and 
haunt the farmyards ; the robins have all dis- 
appeared ; but now there is a full-voiced choir in 
the summer woods. Music is in the air and 
warmth in our hearts, for 

The birds they yammer on stick and stane. 
And the sun is shining clearly. 

This day the toll-road is dotted with black-coated 
men and bright-petticoated women ; all the roads, 
indeed, are alive, and there will be a braw throng 
in the courts o' Zion when the parson mounts the 
pu'plt. Yonder is the cottage of Robbie the " post," 
its white walls gleaming fair in the kindly sun. The 
well is as " caller " as ever, and the garden, at the 
western end of the house, is full of flowering shrubs, 
green tops of the potato plant, apple and cherry trees, 
honey-suckle creepers, marigolds, sweet-williams, 
and all the other floral treasures known in our parish- 
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There is but one other garden to equal it in Car- 
glen (let alone, of course, the minister's or the 
" maister's,") and that, I do not mind telling you, is 
my own. Mine is great in roses, and I delight in 
them, as the fair maid did, in old Andrew Marvel's 
exquisite little poem : 

I have a garden of my own, 
But so with roses overgrown 
And lilies, that you would it guess 
To be a little wilderness. 

But pray do not express this sentiment to Robbie, 
for he will receive it with sniffs like those of a 
warhorse eager for the battle, and he will prove 
to you with pitiless logic that " there is but ae bit 
gairden in a' the pairish whilk can be ca'd onything 
like perfec' (forbye, as admitted, the minister's 
and the maister's), an' that's this ane here, 
modellit an' plannit upo' the vera paittern o* the 
g^eat big ane at my gude freen's the Duke o* 
Montrich's, at Strandon Castle. God bless him an' 
me." 

" The Duke's a freen o' yours, is he, Robbie ? " 
said Pete McQueben one day to Robbie. 

"A freen o' mine, quo' he," shouted Robbie. 
" Lord bless ye, man, we were sworn brithers in 
the Camerons, when I was corporal an' he was 
colonel." 
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" Weel, an' there noo ! " said Pete, meekly. 

But this is not a day for strife and difference of 
opinion. The spirit that is in the woods breathes 
of peace, and a passage that Joe Forbes, the 
" awthiest," quoted from Coleridge yesternight 
with much feeling, keeps ringing in my ears — 

O, the one life within us and abroad 
Which meets all motion and becomes its soul, 
A light in sound, a sound like power in light, 
Rhythm in all thought, and joyance everywhere, 
Methinks it should have been impossible 
Not to love all things in a world so filled ; 
Where the breeze warbles, and the mute still air 
Is music slumbering on her instrument. 

When we reach the kirk there is a goodly com- 
pany already assembled. Nine-and-twenty douce 
Cargleners are there at the very least ; all equally 
famous in their way, as Scott's nine-and-twenty 
knights of fame, who hung their shields in Brank- 
some Hall. They are all scattered about in pic- 
turesque confusion, some, as of old, propping up 
the walls, some reclined upon the greensward, 
many upon the stone dyke at each side of the 
avenue, some sauntering lazily under the trees, 
and a few youngsters perched upon the lower 
branches of the wide-spreading firs. There is a 
great question this morning to the fore. It touches 
the foundations of morals, and the incident which 
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led to it has given a shock to the parochial mind. 
The case is this : Sandie Peterson, the saw-miller, 
"has had it oot " with the Rev. Patrick Spens, 
Master of Arts, Dominie of Carglen, Clerk to the 
Session, Collector of Rates, Occasional Preacher, 
Chief Assistant at weddings, &c., &c. Now that 
was a great matter when Sandie tackled the 
redoubtable Laird of Carglen in the station at 
Kail, but the Laird being a kind of Ishmael whose 
hand is against every man and every man's hand 
against him, Sandie, as the conquering hero, was 
the recipient of much sympathy and no little 
applause. Perhaps, like other good men who have 
suddenly leaped into fame, Sandie became spoiled 
by his success. At any rate he rashly resolved to 
have a fair stand-up battle with the dominie even 
as he had had with the Laird. Oddly enough the 
spot selected was once more a railway station, but 
now it was Carglen instead of Kail. The day was 
Friday, and Sandie had returned from the market 
town in his usual condition — that is to say, with at 
least three sheets in the wind. Seeing the dominie 
sitting in the booking-office placidly awaiting the 
up-train, Sandie perceived that his opportunity 
had come at last, and felt equal to it ; so he steadied 
himself, summoned all his courage, and, walking 
in, fairly faced his enemy and opened fire. 
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" Ye hae beat my laddie wi' the tag fower times 
in ae week, forbye cufl&n' him upo' the lug. Why 
dinna ye taich the loon, man, instead o' thrashin' 
awa* at him ? Yc're set tae taich, no thrash." 

Mr. Patrick Spens calmly bore this onslaught 
for a time, Sandie glaring at him the while, but 
when he endeavoured to find some words for reply 
the saw-miller broke out again — " Whist ! ye in- 
competent lazy drone o' a taicher ; daur tae say a 
ward, and dang it gif I dinna thrash yer ain 
body.^' 

" I fear ye are drunk, Sandy,*' said the Rev. 
Patrick Spens. 

" Drunk, quotha ! " roared the saw-miller, at the 
same time making a grab at the dominie's coat- 
tail as he hurried out of the door to reach his 
train, which was now in the station, " I'll let ye 
ken wha's drunk, ye cowardly skelper ! " 

But lo ! the great man here measured his length 
on the ground, and lay there in impotence until 
friendly hands helped him up. This fall sobered 
Sandie, who carried some seventeen stone, and 
said he solemnly and slowly, " Haith an' I fear I'm 
near fu*." 

Now, everybody has heard of this adventure — or 
shall we call it misadventure } — and it becomes 
necessary to sit in judgment upon our friend and 
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brother, Sandie Peterson. Sandie himself is here, 
prepared to plead his own cause. There is much 
to be said in his favour, and there are besides 
strong extenuating circumstances : " Haith an' I 
fear I'm near fu\" On the other hand, law and 
order must be maintained. The authority of one 
of our brightest lights (and the schoolmaster is, as 
we already know, a bright particular star) must, if 
by any means possible, be fully vindicated. 
Hitherto Mr. Spens has wielded autocratic power 
as absolute as that borne by the Czar of Russia, 
and to impeach his sovereignty is a most revolu- 
tionary proceeding. 

" Speak yer minds, freens," says Sandie, from his 
place on the dyke. 

"Weel, the dominie's nae perfec'," says Jacob 
McWilliam from the Stanes o* Baldearie, dis- 
appointed candidate for the precentorship. 

" Far fra perfec'," is the general verdict, especi- 
ally from the younger folks, who reason thus ; 

" Could we iver hae been sick blunderers in the 
writin', an' the readin*, an' the coontin', if Maister 
Spens had done his duty by us ? It's no like." 

This is their honest opinion, but there is another 
side to the question, and perhaps the school- 
master's answer would be, " If I had had brains to 
deal with instead of big thick craniums, more might 
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have been done." But you must never doubt the 
capability of the Carglen intellect, or you will be 
met with anathemas and a wild and universal tu 
quoque, 

** He sleeps ae half o' the day," says the farmer 
of Staneton. 

" He's only a stickit stibbler," adds another. 

" He's raal sweer (lazy),*' is the opinion of a 
third, who happens to be Peter Henderson, the 
laziest man in all the parish. 

" But was the laddie really lickit, as ye say ? " 
inquires the critical Francie Kemp. 

**Ay, that was he," replies Sandie, "it's nae 
deniet." 

" Served him richt," calls a youngster from one 
of the firs, thrusting his head out for a second 
through the branches, and then retiring again into 
obscurity. 

Sandie turns a disdainful eye in the direction of 
this youngster, looks at the tree for half a minute, 
and then says he to the company, " There's mair 
fules nor ane, as the bird said tae the poacher when 
the keeper knockit him on the head." 

There is wisdom in this, we daresay, for some of 
the knowing ones laugh outright, but the uninitiated 
fail to discern the humour. That the laddie did 
deserve his frequent punishments some of us know 
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right well, for we had even seconded, and added 
to, the schoolmaster's corporal chastisements. 
Geordie Peterson was, without doubt, a bad boy. 
One of his favourite tricks consisted in turning to 
personal advantage the opportunity presented by 
his father's return in an inebriated condition on 
Friday nights from the market town. Stealing 
into the paternal bedroom he easily abstracted 
from his father's purse, without risk of detection, a 
very liberal supply of pocket money. High feast- 
ing ensued at the school, till at length the boyish 
conscience was aroused, and it was agreed by a 
majority that Geordie Peterson should, upon any 
future evidence of theft, get " a raal guid hidin'." 
The time came, sure enough, and Geordie was 
soundly thrashed ; thrashed till there was hardly 
any life left in him. I suppose he went home and 
ascribed it all to the dominie, but it did him some 
good — at least temporarily. 

But the point to be settled by this great palaver 
to-day is not whether Patrick Spens is efficient or 
inefficient ; nor whether the laddie merited the rod 
or i^not ; nor whether Sandie Peterson did wrong 
by getting drunk or not ; the main question is, 
" Did Sandie gang ower far, in spaikin' his thochts, 
or did he nae?" and Francie Kemp, bent now 
upon bringing the thing to a head, says oracularly — 
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" The queistion, freens, is this : * Is the school- 
maister set in authority, or is he no ? * " 

"He's aff on the politeecs again," interjects 
Andrew from Claypots. 

Francie withers him with his fiercest glance, 
and cries he, " There's nae politics in this case ; it's 
the maister ; does he sit in the seat o' authority, or 
does he no ? " 

" He sits on a lot o' dirty auld books and -^sop's 
Fables," cries the youngster from the tree, once 
more showing a bland, boyish face. 

" Whist ! ye brat," says the bellicose Francie. 

Now, at last, we have the grand ethical problem 
before us : " Daur ye interfere wi' the dominie in 
his task o' taichin* the young o' the pairish, or daur 
ye no ? " 

" It's a cuittle pint," says old Jock Wabster, 
" and it was ne'er raisit in my time." 

" It's raisit noo," answers Francie, in fierce 
accents. 

But we are all on the horns of a dilemma. To 
declare in favour of Sandie is to create a fresh 
precedent altogether, and we would as soon raise 
the devil as set up some new-fangled laws (those 
approved by the " People's WuUie " always ex- 
cepted). On the contrary, to support the school- 
master is to throw discredit upon a worthy man, 
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" oor guid neiboor, Sandic the saw-miller." So we 
look at each other in silence and much consterna- 
tion. And then, when all are baffled and at their 
wits* end, Francie Kemp, politician and man of 
peace, adds yet another laurel to his crown. Says 
he, just as the " Ringin' in " begins — 

"Sandie, ye're raal tae blame. For, gif ye 
hadnae preed the critur a ta', ye wud hae contentit 
yersel wi' a * gude-day ' tae the maister, an' if ye 
had got decently fu' like oor freen Pete (pointing 
to the peat-digger), ye wudna hae been able e'en 
to say * gude-day.' It's anither proof o' the folly 
o' half measures. Tak' a lesson, and for God's 
sake keep frae it a'thegither or get fu' encuch tae 
keep a clean tongue in yer head ! " Which settles 
it, as Mr. Rudyard Kipling would say. 

The last faint stroke is now heard, and we pass 
in. It is a sultry summer day, beautifully seductive, 
and the balanced sentences of Saunders Macdonald 
have sent us all to sleep, (all save the Laird and 
perhaps one hklf-dozen) ere the familiar words, 
" And now, ma brethren, in the second place," are 
reached. Sandie Peterson sleeps the sleep of the 
just, for his mind has been made up. He will 
call upon the schoolmaster. Accordingly that very 
night he waits upon Mr. Patrick Spens. " It's a 
fine nicht, sir," says Sandie. 
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Mr, Spens praises the glorious summer. 

" Haith an' I fear I was near fu'," pleads Sandie 
with the air of a condemned criminal. 

" Say no more ! " cries Mr Spens, extending the 
hand of foi^iveness and reconciliation. 

Not another word passes, but the dominie, like 
a practised actor, brings forth a trim bottle oi 
whisky ; pours out two glasses ; the maister and 
the miller drink each other's health ; and then 
Sandie arises and departs. Oh, we are a prudent, 
peaceable, and God-fearing folk in Carglen i 




CHAPTER VII. 



SOME LIGHTS O* CARGLEN. 



iNE star differeth from another star in 
H I S'^n^i says Holy Writ One star differed 
^^ from another in Carglen. But there 
was a family likeness, nevertheless. A 
Scotsman knows a Scotsman, all the world over ; 
his heart warms to a brother with a brother's 
blood ; and a Carglener had little difficulty in 
identifying another Carglener. I could tell a 
native even by his walk or the pose of his head. 
Yet, though we were " a' ae man's bairns," so to 
say, we developed sharp angularities of thought 
and character. The parson was a shining light, a 
star of the first magnitude and brilliance. So was 
the dominie. But there never was a greater contrast 
than that between these two, the head of the 
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church and the head of the school, in Carglen. 
Yet they were true twin -brothers — genuine Car- 
gleners. Similarly, smith Amos Gibb, pious, 
ruling elder, douce, holy, sedate man ; belonged 
externally to a different type from that represented 
by red-nosed, drunken Pete McQueben, the 
prince of peat-diggers ; but they each loved 
whisky, especially from an illicit still ; and that 
was but one of the many bonds which proved them 
to come of the same stock. In brief, we had some 
luminaries in Carglen that shone with a pure and 
mellow ray; others with a rough and uncouth 
lustre ; but, if you looked at them long enough, 
you had little difficulty in recognizing the points at 
which they touched and became similar. 

I am going, like a bold astronomer, to tell some- 
thing of a dozen or so of these Carglen luminaries. 
I will say little of those of whom I have elsewhere 
spoken freely, but I really must begin again with 
the Laird. He was the most puzzling character 
in Carglen, and I have not set forth a moiety of 
that which ought to be told, any more than the 
Queen of Sheba, who came from the uttermost 
parts of the earth to witness the court of Solomon, 
had been made aware of one half of his glories. 
But the glories of the Laird shone in colours which 
were unmistakably lurid. He was one of those 
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wandering stars (God forbid that I should mis- 
apply the phrase !) for whom, in the popular judg- 
ment, there was reserved the blackness of darkness 
for ever. Mr. Malcolm Seth was at once the pride, 
the shame, and the terror of our quiet neighbour- 
hood. He possessed a beautiful and, at one time, 
rich estate ; and his dwelling was a big, romantic, 
old-fashioned house, set in green surroundings, as 
picturesque as any my eyes have ever looked upon. 
It was known as Newton Airds, and Mr. Seth was 
spoken of indifferently as' the " Laird of Carglen," 
or the " Laird of Newton Airds." Newton Airds' 
burn was full of fish, and it was in the water of that 
stream that I first met the Laird at close quarters. 
Thereby hangs a little tale, which you shall hear 
in due course ; but first I must say something more 
about the strange being of whom I always think as 
the " C7ii bono ? " Laird. Mr. Malcolm Seth was 
a scholar ; a great scholar, as you may read at 
Oxford ; and memories of him possibly still linger 
in the House of Commons. I do not know that 
he had ever been called to the bar, but there was 
not a man in Carglen who would have hesitated 
to swear that the Laird knew the law of Scotland as 
well as any Lord of Session. " If ye bit blaw yer 
nose in passin* him, egad he'd hae the law o' ye," 
said Sandy o' the Tanzie. Sandy was not a 

13 
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polished individual, nor did he aim at a refined 
vocabulary ; but, in these words, he gave terse 
expression to general opinion as to the Laird. 
And the Laird himself occasionally was made to 
feel the majesty of the law, and in a manner which 
was far from agreeable. It was, moreover, always 
declared that he had a ** bee in his bonnet," and 
this belief created in his favour a certain tender- 
ness of compassion and sympathy ; but whether 
the bee buzzed about his brains or not he was a 
wonderfully clear-headed individual. Swift of foot 
was he, as well ; though we youngsters had him 
at sore disadvantage, for his eyesight was of the 
narrowest, and in one of his thick pine woods we 
dodged him with the greatest ease. Like Will-o'- 
the-Wisp we warbled, almost under his nose — 

I dance, I sing, Tm here, Pm there, 
Who tries to catch me, catches but air. 

It was glorious fun, for he stormed like a bull of 
Bashan. 

Come with me, then, on a sweet summer day to 
the clear cold brook in the glen close to Newton 
Airds house. It is noon, and the dominie has 
mercifully granted us, as ^is his wont, two hours* 
release from our dreary tasks. We are the senior 
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scholars ; the chronicler of this history the second 

youngest in the band. We are all fishermen with 

the rod — when the rod is available — but to-day it 

is not, and so the trout must be caught, if caught 

at all, by the naked hand, slipping under stones, 

and gently creeping below the sandy banks. We 

know that the stretch of water by the minister's 

" auld gairden " is perfectly safe, and so is the burn 

as it rolls by the sleek meadows of Gelnabreich 

farm, but we cannot always fish in those parts ; for 

we want trout, and these are most plentiful in the 

Laird's burn. So we decide upon going there. Mr. 

Malcolm Seth is said to be " awa' frae hame the 

noo," and safety is by that means comparatively 

assured. Behold us then, six strapping youths, 

varying between the ages of eighteen and ten, 

running as fast as we can down the Manse brae, 

over the dyke and through the " Laird's wuid " to 

the rippling burn. Not a minute is lost in stripping 

and falling to work. An hour's steady hand-fishing 

shows a net result of soaking wet feet, bespattered 

garments, scratched arms, and a gross " take " of 

about twenty-five fishes. By this time we are in 

sight of the great house, and our hearts tremble, 

though we believe the Laird to be far away " in 

Edinboro'." Just at this part the burn bickers in 

aiany a winding eddy, and the green birch and elm 
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trees almost enclose it in a leafy screen. It is the 
best portion of the stream for our purpose, and we 
scrape and splash about with might and main. Our 
jacket pockets are stuffed with fish, and we bear 
about an odoriferous smell of water, mud, and slime. 
There is a sentry up on the hillock there, and, so 
far, he has signalled "All's well." But, good heavens! 
what is that apparition behind the birch tree over- 
hanging the " devil's little linn " ? At first sight it 
looks, in its green framework, like the head and eyes 
of an enormous owl ; but a second glance reveals 
the scowling face and glittering furious eyes of the 
Laird. Then a shrill shout of "the Laird!" "the 
Laird ! " resounds through the cleft, and in two 
seconds we are scampering in all directions. Mine, 
however, was a perilous position : I was prone upon 
a sloping rock, with fingers gently feeling for the 
slippery trout, when my eyes met those of Mr. 
Seth, and a sudden rush up the bank caused me 
to lose my foothold and fall back into the burn 
with a resounding splash. As I recovered my legs. 
Laird Malcolm Seth was beside me in the water, 
and I gazed with awe and trembling into his 
small spectacled eyes. Then he gripped me by the 
collar and held mc fast. I was too frightened at 
first to struggle, and so I stood, meek as a lamb 
that is about to be led to the slaughter. " Eh 1 
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this is nice work, eh ! !" hissed the outraged Laird. 
" Only trout fishing/' I gasped. " Trespass ! yeu 
villain!" shouted he. " De'u think I keep a pruperty 
for blekguards like yeu ?" " Tm not a blekguaard," 
cried I, lengthening out and emphasizing his accent. 
"Whet aur you, then?" yelled he. "Better nor 
you!" roared I, in my despair. He shook me till 
m}' bones shattered, and fairly dragged me out of 
the stream, up the shelving rock, and through the 
wood. I longed to smash the glasses on his nose, 
but my good genius restrained. " I'll summon you 
for this," said I. He looked at me a brief moment 
without speaking, and then I fairly yelled, "Til 
summon you for this, see an' if I don't!" God in 
heaven knows I hardly understood what a sum- 
mons meant, but I had frequently heard of the 
Laird " summoning " somebody, and I thought, in 
a reckless kind of way, I would threaten him in 
his own kind. This acted like a red rag in the 
face of a bull, for he shook me fiercely till I 
nearly choked, and then I shouted more lustily 
than ever, " Til summon yeu for this, yeu blek- 
guaard ! " and immediately, I fear, I bellowed 
outright. We were now near the dyke by the 
toll-road, and, as good luck would have it, the 
farmer of Gelnabreich, rich man, godly chief elder 
in the parish kirk, was passing in his gig. He 
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had seen the escapade, and he intervened in my 
favour. " Laird, ye had better nae shak' him 
like that," said he. Mr. Seth was quite dumb- 
founded, for he was near-sighted, and had not 
observed the gig. His hand slid from my collar, 
and I bounded over the fence. " Til summon yeu, 
yeu blekguaard ! " shouted I, and off I ran as 
fast as my feet would take me. Looking back 
over my shoulder I saw the Laird standing still, 
and glaring in impotent rage at the stolid farmer. 
Never another word was heard of this escapade 
from Mr. Seth, but you may imagine what a 
hero I was, for many a day, in the school on 
the top of the brae, through having bearded, in 
a kind of forlorn extremity, the eccentric Laird. 
I suppose he must have gone away through the 
wood muttering to himself his usual shibboleth, 
" Cui bono ? *' 

The Laird, as a landlord, was a real terror. When 
the leases of his farms fell in, they were not renewed, 
partly because he had (or was supposed to have) a 
theory that it did not pay to let the farms or crofts, 
and partly because few people were prepared to 
rent steadings from him. Behold, then, an abomi- 
nation of desolation in such parts of Carglen as 
were owned by Mr. Seth ! Many of the daintiest 
cottages, set by the roadside in nooks of surpassing 
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loveliness, fell into disrepair, and eventually ruin. 
The trim gardens became a weedy wilderness — 

And the long grass overtopped the mouldering wall. 

Still, in more senses than one the Laird was 
a terror to evildoers, though I regret to add he 
was not always a praise unto them that do well. 
No poacher dared to shoot over his estate ; no 
vagrant or gipsy sought the shelter of his woods. 
His fear was omnipresent, if I may so say, and his 
influence was on the side of the strict letter of the 
law. You could only get on at all by standing 
straight up to him, hitting him harder than he hit 
you ; facing him as you would face a mad dog or 
a lion in the path. Thus smith Amos Gibb's 
encounter with Mr. Seth became historical. Poor 
Amos had gone to the big house with a modest half- 
yearly account, but all he met with was a volley of 
abuse. This enraged the old man, whose temper, 
in his own smiddy, was never ruffled ; and he an- 
swered with unmeasured vituperation. 

" I spak nae ill word," said Amos, as he told the 
tale, " but golly ! I let 'im have it, het as a bar o* 
iron at white heat." 

The Laird was cowed ; he paid the bill ; and 
ever after honoured the smith with special recog- 
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nition when they , chanced to meet. Sandie 
Peterson, too, the saw-miller, between whom and 
the Laird there had been for a time war to the 
knife, also " had it oot wi' Maister Seth." It was 
on this wise. Sandie had been to the neighbouring 
town of Kail, and had, as was unfortunately his 
wont, taken too much whisky. (The saw-miller and 
the peat-digger were the heaviest drinkers in all 
Carglen). Sandie was a big, burly, strong man ; 
but Pete McQueben was slender in proportion, 
though wiry and alert as a youth of seventeen ; yet 
the great, bony saw-miller kept his footing, when 
half seas over, much better than the other. Sandie 
staggered home somehow, but Pete generally spent 
the night, after a visit to the town, in " God's 
green caravanserai." The saw-miller was at Kail 
station on his way home when he spied the Laird 
sitting in a first-class compartment quietly reading 
a newspaper. Armed with a first-class ticket, 
Sandie staggered in beside Mr. Seth. No one 
knows what passed between the two, but in a 
minute or so the Laird jumped out of the carriage 
and rushed up and down the platform yelling 
frantically for the " Station - master ! station- 
master!" Sandie followed as best he could; he, 
too, puffing and blowing like a huge hippopotamus. 
But anger and whisky between them proved too 
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much for him, and he ignominiously measured his 
length on the boards. Meanwhile the Laird, still 
crying like a child frightened by a mad animal, was 
shown to another compartment and safely locked 
in. There he sat like a beast in a cage ; Sandie, 
who had again found his legs, walking up and 
down, and hailing his enemy in choicest Billings- 
gate. " ril summon yeu, yeu blekguaard ! " no 
doubt said the Laird to himself, and every mortal 
who witnessed the occurrence thought that sum- 
monses, or their like, would soon be heard of; but 
no, nothing happened. Sandie had cowed the re- 
doubtable Laird of Carglen ! And here we take 
leave of them both. They are dead now ; and let 
us hope that they are at peace in the other world, 
where the wicked cease from summoning, and the 
maligning tongue is at rest. 

There was a wide contrast, too, in the most 
prominent characteristics, external and mental, 
between Laird Malcolm Seth and Steven Young, 
the bootmaker at Densbog. In Carglen we always 
began with religion ; at any rate, with ecclesias- 
ticism ; and therefore I state at the outset the 
broadest of all distinctions between the two ; one 
was a pillar — silent, cold, it might be, but yet a 
pillar— of the " Aulds *' ; the other of the " Frees." 
Steven was a great friend of mine, and I could 
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tell you many a yarn about him. He, too, is 
gone from his little workshop in the house at 
Densbog, and I shall never again take a pinch of 
snuff from his ram*s horn "mull," or hold high 
converse until all the windows are darkened in 
Carglen, and dead silence reigns in the winter 
night. Were I not aware that it takes about half- 
a-dozen generations to alter types of character in 
Carglen, I should feel that I was out of touch 
altogether with the old parish, so many of the 
bright lights are now extinguished. 

"All, all are gone, the old familiar faces ! " 
But the type is, as yet, unchanged. I myself 
(pray pardon the egotism ; — we were all magnifiers 
of the " Ego " in Carglen) remain to this day a 
true Carglener, notwithstanding many a rough 
tumble in a wider arena than that compassed by 
the boundaries of the northern parish. Now, if 
Laird Malcolm Seth was the parish terrier, souter 
Steven Young was the ecclesiastical watch-dog. 
He had " come oot " in the great disruption period 
of 1843, ^"d was known for years as powerful in 
prayer and gifted in exhortation. Dark days 
and adverse circumstances had, by the time I 
came to know him, played sad havoc with the 
bootmaker's soul, and they had added to the 
sternness of his hard Calvinistic creed. Densbog 
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was a small croft, but the lands were the most 
miserable of any in the parish, and the sourness 
of the soil had crept into Steven's heart. In his 
little shop Steven sat, with a pair of enormous 
spectacles on his bottle nose, his nostrils packed 
to their utmost capacity with black rappee, smiting 
with grim persistence the little nails as he drove 
them into the soles of the big countrymen's boots, 
and all the while, fallen angel as he was, reasoning, 
like another company of fallen angels in " Paradise 
Lost," of 

Fixed fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute. 

Milton's spirits, we are told. 

Found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 

Not so this dirty snuff-taker on his leathern stool. 
The goal was reached with much precision and 
assurance. 

We were a' damned, and that was clear. 

At least all Carglen, save one — the speaker him- 
self — " faithful found amongst the faithless, faithful 
only he." Who would have supposed, while 
looking at the old man, as he sat and talked in all 
the serenity of calm wisdom and high philosophy. 
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that he was accounted a sad sinner by two-thirds 
of the people, and something lower than a fool by 
the remaining third ! Who would have supposed 
that he had been forbidden to exercise his office 
of elder in the Free Kirk because of the crimes 
of impecuniosity, bankruptcy, false speaking, envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness ! Yet such 
was the case. He had a way, with me, which was 
very conclusive ; and, in his method of argument, 
he somewhat resembled that Carglen politician, 
Francie Kemp. Here is an instance. We were 
discussing the supreme topic of the origin of evil. 
It vexed our souls, just as it had troubled those of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson and Soame Jenyns a century 
before, — many another soul, too, abler than ours, 
and perchance as pious as the great Cham of 
literature himself 

"If God is the cause of ALL things," said I, 
humbly, " then He must be the cause of evil ; for 
you say. He makes even the wicked to please 
Him.'' 

"Tak' a pinch," softly said Steven, and he 
passed the mull. 

I took the vile stuff, sneezed copiously, but 
remained unenlightened. Steven hammered away 
for several minutes, then stopped, took a long 
dose himself from the ram's horn mull, raised 
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his Spectacles from the bottle nose to his brow 
looked me in the face with a searching glance, and, 
says he — 

" S are you God A' mighty, or are ye no ? " 

More humbly than ever, I owned that I was not 
the Almighty God. 

"Weel, I'm thinkin'," continued the bootmaker, 
"that onless ye be God A'miglity, ye had better 
leave thae things tae Him." 

To that there was no answer, and I succumbed. 

Steven was the persecutor of a worthier man 
than himself, the Reverend Merrison Dean, 
minister of the Free Kirk in Cai^len. Of him 
nobody said or could say an ill thing, except 
that he took snuff (a greater sinner was he, in 
this respect, than Steven Young), had a virago 
for housekeeper, let his black hair grow to a 
fearsome length, and preached exorbitantly long 
sermons. You may reject the testimony if you 
will, but I declare, on my conscience, that I have 
seen the whole congregation, men, women, and 
children, with the exception of myself and the 
minister's virago, at three o'clock on a Sunday 
afternoon as sound asleep as so many dogs. No 
wonder ; for the good man had been at it, in his 
honest nasal twang, for two mortal hours. I was 
of the auld kirk, and, though I came to pray. 
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remained to scoff. Steven Young, the old rascal, 
was not only asleep, but snoring loudly, and yet 
on the morrow he was about to indict Mr. Dean 
for atrocious heresy before the Free Presbytery 
of Aberkeith ! This was his sixth attempt at 
disgracing the preacher, and I heard him with 
my own ears quote sayings from this very sermon, 
said to have been uttered, when I could swear 
before Heaven the souter was snoring, and the 
snuff current overflowing his chin. In after years 
Mr. Dean married a sweet young wife, and then 
he died — if not like Lycidas, before his prime, 
yet in the heyday of his usefulness. I know not 
where his bones lie, but I do know that his 
epitaph ought to be that of a good, wise, spiritual 
man. I have heard that the late Dr. John 
Duncan ("Rabbi Duncan") declared Mr. Dean 
to be a man after his own heart, and I am sure 
it was only an unaccountable lethargy that pre- 
vented his removal from Carglen and the persecu- 
tion of Steven Young, prince of heresy hunters, 
to an audience more fit than that of the sleepy 
lethargic peasantry. 

We had a Richard Jefferies in Carglen, but 
ah ! he differed from his prototype. This worthy 
was a close observer of nature's byways, her 
flowers and plants, her colours and her signs. 
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her birds and beasts in the woods ; but he was 
a dreamer, with the solitary dreamer's sheer in- 
activity. Tammas Steel was a naturalist, with 
the soul of a poet ; he was a good shot, and 
clever with the fishing-rod ; his heart was in the 
woods and on the green braes ; but the half-dozen 
fields of his holding were sad monuments of 
neglect. In situation, the croft was a sweet 
idyllic spot, set like a diamond in beautiful sur- 
roundings by the side of the burn, and known 
as Burnside. " Lazy as Tammas Steel," was a 
phrase of reproach in Carglen. " Poor as Tammas 
Steel," was, similarly, a word of compassion. 
Scholars are proverbially poor, and if Tammas 
may be regarded as a scholar and a son of 
genius, he was no exception to the rule. 

Tammas was not a reader ; he was an observer. 
To lie on his back, gaze, and listen, was easier 
work than to wade through big printed tomes. 

One impulse from a vernal wood 

Will teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can, 

was a saying of Wordsworth's which thoroughly 
commended itself to our local Richard Jefferies. 
Tammas was not one of my friends. He and 
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I had a great row upon one occasion, the cause 
being this. We were fishing on opposite banks 
of the burn. Almost simultaneously we hooked 
a fish apiece. Our lines, however, got entangled, 
with the result that we caught nothing. Tammas 
swore that I was to blame ; I declared that he 
was the sinner ; and, as Tammas was lazier than 
I, my tongue was, I suppose, sharper and more 
voluble. Tammas was a quiet, sedate man, slow 
to take ofTcncc ; but he never forgave me. His 
birds and beasts, flowers and shrubs, said never a 
word to him; the human tongue he could not bear. 
But one or two scientific men, " a' the way frae 
Edinboro' an* Lunnon," sought him, and then he 
became a bright star in Carglcn ; so much so, that 
the substantial farmers tilled his croft and never 
made any charge. Pete McQueben, even, dug his 
peats free of charge, and that was a great wonder, for 
Pete had no dram to expect from Tammas, as the 
crofter was not a carouscr. Nature had no voice 
at all for Pete ; except, perhaps, that he was 
grateful to her for many a night's lodging without 
bill rendered, and Tammas Steel was a puzzle. 
Pete had never a good word to say of Tammas, 
nor yet had smith Amos Gibb. Why, I cannot 
tell. One day Pete tackled Tammas at close 
quarters. 
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" Tammas," said he, "ye're real lazy." 

" Maybe aye, an' maybe no," rejoined Tammas, 
meekly, 

" Nae maybe aboot it ! " cried Pete. 

" Weel, wcel," responded Tammas. 

" It's nae weel ; it's real ill," Pete declared. 

" There noo ! " said Tammas. 

"Come tae the pint, man ! " roared Pete. 

" Ay, ay, the pint," said Tammas. 

" There's a God in hiven," said Pete, solemnly. 

" The great Creator," added Tammas. 

" So ye'll hae read this : ' Son, gae wark tae-day 
in My vineyard,' said he, " but the son didna gae. 
It's a queer set cot for some," said Pete, half 
blushing at his newly-found knowledge of Scrip- 
ture. 

"Jest the vera pint," added Tammas, "'nae 
drunkard shall inherit the kingdom o' God.' " 

" Easy I " cried Pete. " That's nae fair. Ae thing 
at a time. Noo, tell me, is it God's will that I 
should dig peats, or lie on my back a' the day in 
the wuid ? " 

"An' ne'er a word had he to say," declared 
Pete, with a chuckle, as he told the tale. 

As to Tammas's outward appearance, it may 
be considered somewhat strange that I should 
always have thought of him akin to the Laird 
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o Dumbiedykes in the " Heart of Midlothian," but 
such was the case. He looked on nature s varied 
field with the same vacant stare as that with which 
John Dumbic beheld "the lassie" — to wit, Jeannie 
Deans — as she passed about her daily domestic 
labour in the cottage of her father, Douce David 
Deans. Tammas did not wear a laced hat like 
the laird, but a headgear that was suggestive of it, 
namely, a slouched hat with a wisp of fishing-line 
wound around it in picturesque curls. The pipe, 
too, was always in his teeth, and a black cutty it 
was — too well seasoned even for Mary Dey, and 
that meant more than words can tell, for Mary 
was as keen a smoker as a theologian. The laird, 
we are told, was long in disclosing his love, and 
when at length he found an opportunity, his 
uncouth way of telling it was of little avail. Even 
so, Tammas was slow to unburden his soul, but 
when once his tongue became unloosed, he could 
talk to better purpose than the Laird o' Dumbie- 
dykes. In those days Richard Jefferies was 
unheard of; and as to Thoreau, his fame was 
unknown in Carglen ; but it might be imagined 
that White of Sclborne's delightful book had 
found its way into Tammas's hands. But no ; 
Tammas read little, as you have already heard ; 
and what he did read was the Eilfin Chronicle^ 
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with the Holy Bible (very seldom, I fear), and 
the " History of the Earth and Animated Nature." 
It must have been very gratifying to Oliver 
Goldsmith, M.B., in the Elysian Fields ; to him 
who pitied a London crowd for noticing So-and-so, 
when the great Goldsmith was there! — to know 
of such a disinterested worshipper of his genius 
as Tammas Steel in cold Carglen. When the 
naturalist passed to his home in the green kirk- 
yard beneath Ben Ulen, no one wrote, in verse 
or prose, his funeral elegy, but Andrew o* Clay- 
pots spoke it : " Tammas was strong in the 
knowledge o' bestial, an' a' things oot o' doors." 
Mysie Murdoch, of Keuchnakerran, was the 
most hated, most feared, and most respected 
person in all our parish. She was one of the 
lights of Carglen, without a doubt, and she was a 
witch! There were witches amongst us in the 
year of grace 1 86-, and I would not take my oath 
that Carglen is purged of the unholy creatures 
even in 1891. There is an old lady dwelling 
to-day in a mud hut at the foot of the hill just by 
the Stanes o' Baldearie. Jacob McWilliam has 
still something to say of her, for I heard it from 
his own lips : " I wad ne'er hae lost the precentor- 
ship," said he, " gif I hadna crossit that auld hag. 
' Gie me a tatie drill, this year,' said Meg. * Deil 
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take me gif I dae/ said I, *ye've had ower mony 
tatie drills, an' sma' thanks for them.' * Weel, 
guidman/ said she, ' ye're the maister o' Baldearie, 
but ye're no my maister. See wha'll suffer the 
maist ! ' I tell ye," continued Jacob, " in less 
nor a fortnicht Willie Jenkins was put clean ower 
my heid, and I stood disgfracit afore a men. ' Ye 
can hae your drill,' said I to her the neist time 
I passit *Na, na, ye're ower late noo, guid- 
man. Ye're no my maister,' said she. There's nae 
thing in it a', I ken weel," declared Jacob, " but oh 
man ! I wiish I hadna crossit her'' 

But Mysie Murdoch was a witch of higher 
calibre than she of Baldearie. Mysie was the 
terror of a' the country side. "Gif there be 
a Belzebub," said Jock Watt o' the Knowhead, 
" she's his ain dochter, for the spots are on 
her." 

First I will tell you where she dwelt. It was, 
in some respects, the most interesting nook in 
Carglen. Beyond all controversy, her house was 
the dirtiest, and Keuchnakerran croft (it was, by 
the bye, almost a hillside farm) was a wonderful 
sight. Keuchnakerran consisted of a dwelling- 
house and four outhouses. The accumulated filth 
of Tully Veolan village was as nothing to the filth 
of Mysie Murdoch's steading. Why should witches 
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delight in filth? I suppose because cleanliness 
and godliness go together ; while, on the prin- 
ciple of opposites, dirt and devilry are akin. But 
our Mysie, strange to say, was a godly person, a 
pillar of the Free Kirk. Yet the minister himself 
fought shy of her ; such is the power of witch- 
craft ! Let me take you to Keuchnakerran. It is 
the central spot on the wide moorland bordering 
the woods of Cairntil. Turf and moss are all 
around, and the stream which descends in a torn 
rocky channel from the woods is known as the 
Moss-side Burn. On its steepest bank is the home- 
stead of Keuchnakerran. The dwelling-house and 
all the other buildings are smoke-begrimed ; even 
the central midden smells of the peat Each 
house has a foundation and lower walls, of 
rough, unhewn stone, upper walls of turf, and roof 
thatched with " divots " on one side, and fragrant 
broom on the other. Each building is low, and at 
a distance no one can tell the huts from the 
surrounding hillocks. Turf resembles turf. There 
used to be a yelping cur that kept guardian over 
the place, and a fierce creature he was — "the 
witch's dohg." I knew it to my cost, for the mark 
of his teeth is still in my legs. 

Mysie Murdoch had a husband too, a poor 
innocent creature, kind, but wild in his looks as 
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a man of the woods. I well remember, on one 
occasion, being nearly frightened out of my wits 
by a sudden sight of him. I was making my 
way through the den and the birch trees below 
Kcuchnakerran, when suddenly I stood face to face 
with Johnnie Murdoch, He was naked as Adam 
when he came from the hand of his Maker ; lean, 
thin, and his head shaggy as that of a centaur. 
I was fairly scared, and I ran — not very far, how- 
ever, for curiosity got the better of fear — and I 
ventured back. 

Johnnie was now sitting on a soft green bank, 
quietly but energetically ridding his under 
garments of certain company that were very 
numerous and far from welcome. 

If you choose to disbelieve some things in my 
simple history of Carglen, I must not quarrel with 
you ; for doubt is being cast upon so many of the 
oldest and best stories in these days of destructive 
criticism that one need not fear suffering alone; 
but this incident is literally true, as here set forth. 
Johnnie was not of much use on the croft, hence 
the management was virtually in the hands of his 
wife. So that you might see Mysie now holding 
the plough, now driving a horse and cart, now 
hoeing in the fields, and anon handling a scythe 
like a man. Mysie Murdoch would never " spae " 
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a fortune by day ; "there's a fittin* tirAe for a' 
thing," said she. But after seven o'clock, summer 
or winter, she was at every one's service. And 
such fortunes she did spae ! " Ye're mind '11 ne'er 
be at rest ; but ye'U die a banker in Eilfin town," 
said she to me on a winter's night by the blazing 
fire, softly holding my hand. 

Ye gods ! The prophetess spoke sooth in the 
first portion of her deliverance, for the ways of 
most of us lie through sunless paths of doubt and 
difficulty ; and as to the latter, well, it is a cheering 
prospect in that time when days are dark and 
friends are few, to look forward to a sleek enjoy- 
ment of good things in the decline of life. 
Honest Mysie could never prophesy that which 
will not come true, so my heart is thus far at rest. 
One evening I walked all through the snow to visit 
her ; why, I can scarcely tell, except it might be 
that I found the smiddy shut up and Amos Gibb 
** gane tae a prayer meetin'." I must record in my 
honour that I was brave enough to pass alone and 
unfriended through the haunted glen at the back 
of Tammas Steel's house — a feat, simple in all 
truth ; but there was not a Carglener in half a 
dozen who would have done it. I arrived fairly 
covered with snow, which soon melted and re- 
plenished the rills that flowed, many a one, from 
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the ill-thatched roof. There was an honest country 
lad and a sweet red-cheeked lass sitting on a heap 
of turf by the side of the roaring fire. It was 
never cold in Keuchnakerran kitchen, for fuel was 
plentiful — and very cheap. " A stiff stile, a stae 
brae, an' than a field sweet wi' the smell of clover ; 
that's what's afore ye," said Mysie to her visitors. 
Jock looked at Effie, and Effie looked in the fire 
with a face redder than ever ; but they said never a 
word. Plainly there was much food for thought 
in the oracular utterance. "Sit doon, callant," 
said Mysie to me softly. " Ye're in love, I ken 
weel ; but it's this I say tae ye — * Look awa' tae 
the sooth ; there's black eyne in Carglen, but 
there's bonnier blue anes in far awa' England. 
The lintie sings in simmer, but he's far awa' in the 
winter. Gie me a saxpence an' than we'll talk.* " 
I gave her the sixpence ; it was all I had save one 
"bawbee." I suppose I must still believe in 
prophecy and witchcraft. I lost sight of the black 
eyes for ever ! I am in England ; and I found blue 
eyes there! Oh, Mysie! "child of Sahtan," as 
many a Carglener declared you to be. 

The pair of lovers departed, and Mysie and I 
were left alone. 

"Ye'll be wantin' an auld farrant tale," said 
Mysie. 
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" If you please," said I. 

" Weel, here's tae ye," and off she set. 

It was ten o'clock — a late hour in Carglen — when 
Mysie finished, and I rose to take leave. These 
stories dwell in my mind, not a few of them, and 
perhaps they may be told some day. They must, 
however, fare ill in the telling ; for who could do 
justice to them ? " Til see ye through the den," 
said Mysie, as I buttoned my coat ; and refusals 
of her escort were in vain. " Nane dare touch ye 
wi' me," cried she, as we sallied forth. Blessings 
on her, for I believe she loved me. 

Mysie was at one time nearly turned out of the 
Free Kirk. It was in the days when Steven Young 
had power, and was free to use it. Steven solemnly 
declared that Mysie had an evil eye ; " pooshint the 
minds o' the young, an* the thochtless, and did 
mair ill nor tongue could tell." He then read 
many passages from the Law and the Prophets, 
and ended by declaring, " Weel, we are the noo in 
the blessit times o' the gospel ; but Moses said, 
*Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.*" Mysie 
was summoned before the elders. Steven repeated 
his charge. 

" What's that ye tell ? ** cried Mysie. « The Buik 
says, * In the mooth o* twa wutnesses shall ivery 
ward be establishit.* Git ony twa to say me nay ! 
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An' mair by token, Steven, pay yer debts an' tell the 
truth, an' than Til think mair o' ye." 

You may be sure none came for\vard against Mysie ; 
some out of kindly sympathy, and many by reason 
of fear. One old man — it was Jonathan Dean, the 
shepherd — murmured something about '* the secret 
of the Lord being with them that feared Him." 
Steven was silenced ; for he was even then on the 
highway to bankruptcy, and his lies as a shoemaker 
were notorious. So Mysie remained in the Free 
Kirk. 

But the two things that established Mysie Mur- 
doch's pre-eminence in Carglen were these : " There 
are twa ministers in Carglen," said Mysie, u\>on a 
raw March morning, **ane's a corbie an' the ither s a 
stick ; there'll be ane deid an' ane merryit, an' the 
corbie'll still be single, an' a' afore the end o' the 
year ; tak' tent o' what I tell ye." Like many of 
Mysie's sayings, this was a little bit enigmatic ; but 
when in the month of August the Reverend Saun- 
ders Macdonald, then lying on his bed of death, 
took unto himself a sweet young wife, and in a few 
days afterwards gave up the ghost, folks began to 
tremble, and Mysie's fame became great Saunders 
was the stick, and Merrison was the corbie. Mysie 
was not now one of those prophets who are without 
honour in their own country. Again, the "doom 
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o' Rory Duncan's son," as it was called, became a 
nine day's terror. Rory Duncan was a neighbour 
just over the burn, but there was deadly war 
between him and Mysie. The latter was very 
proud of her ancient stone-and-turf " biggins," and 
Rory had the audacity not merely to build with his 
own hands a new-fangled dwelling-place of clean 
cut stone, but so far forgot himself as to speak of 
his neighbour over the brae as "that auld hag 
Mysie Murdoch, harlot an* witch, livin' amang 
cauld divots." When the words were reported to 
Mysie she exclaimed, "The Lord hath delivered 
mine enemy into mine hand ! " In the gloaming 
a weird apparition was seen by Rory at the corner 
of his new building as he passed out to feed the 
horses in their stable. He shall tell the story in 
his own words : " There it was, fac as death, Mysie 
Murdoch withoot ae doubt ; but oh men [this true 
narrative was given in the smiddy of Tap-the-neuk, 
and overheard by me from the cinder heap] it was 
something fearfu' ! It was Mysie, and yet it was 
no. Yallow was she in the face, but she wore a 
flawin' kind o' thing whiter nor the driven snaw, 
and a cauld win', keen and nippin', fairly blew frae 
her. She raisit her hand, an' I'll swear it was a' 
bleezin', an' my teeth began tae chatter in my held. 
* Stop,' mumblit she ; but I was already standin' as 
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Still as a stane. I kent it wasna a ghaist, for ghaists 
ne'er speak. The air was as cauld as death ; ye 
may believe it or no, chiels, but my bluid was 
freezin', and still her han' was burnin' awa* nae twa 
yards frae my face, jest there. My teeth chattered 
mair fast nor ever, but I jest managed to yamner 
oot, * Weel, Mysie, what's it for ? ' The wind fell ; the 
low in the hand went oot ; but it was a* het as fire 
noo in my bluid. Mysie openit her mooth, and her 
grins were fearsome. 

" * Rory,' says she, * Rory Duncan, ye hae but ae 
son, an' yer biggin a bonnie stane hoose.' 

" ' Weel, weel ! ' cried I. 

" * Rory,' says she, * ye're hoose'll a' fa' doon, and 
yer bonnie son wull dee.' 

" * Ye daurna say it ! ' roared I, fairly mad. 

" ' I was tauld it, an' I say it,' says she ; * there was 
aince a man that biggit a big wa' a' roon about a 
big toon, an' he laid the foondations on the back o' 
ae son, and he placed the dead body o* anither son 
on the tap ; mind on't, Rory, hoose and lad ye'll 
loose — hoose and lad ; there's ane that's nameless 
has said it' Wi' that she was gane like a fluff o' win' 

"Fower month gaed by, but the great storm o' the 
seventh of Janiwary dang ower the hoose, and my 
puir laddie fell awa' in a decline. Hech sirs, spaik 
her saft, say I, for she's far frae canny." 
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" Ay, ay, she's far frae canny," adds Sandie o' 
the Tanzie ; " far frae canny," say several voices in 
chorus. 

Smith Amos Gibb is silent. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

MORE LIGHTS O' CARGLEN. 

I HE rise, fall, and utter extinction of the 
" Carglen Arms " took place in my 
time, and within the brief space of ten 
years. It was a high-sounding name 
to give to such a place, but in the height of its 
glory the country inn was a centre of light, chiefly 
because of mine host Dauvit Annan, whose in- 
tellects were as bright as his honest shining face, 
and his heart as leal, as the whisky which he sold 
was pure. David had been for a generation land- 
lord of a small roadside inn " awa up the kintra," 
but desire of change and the promise of a better 
trade had tempted him to the southern end of the 
parish. This opening of the " Carglen Arms " is 
one of my earliest memories. It was not the 
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whisky or the ale, or any other drink that interested 
me, but the enormous ungainly board that hung 
over the doorway. This was the work of some 
local Dick Tinto, whose pictorial abilities scarcely 
rivalled those of the artist of the Wallace Inn. 
The legend it bore was to this effect : — 



Drink for man and beast. 

Cardlen Erma. 

Licensed to sell 

DAVID ANNAN 

ALE AND SPIRITS. 



There was a coat of arms too, but for more 
reasons than one I prefer not to reproduce the 
heraldic design. The "Carglen Arms" stood 
exactly opposite the Free Kirk with its adjoining 
Manse. " The nearer the kirk, the farther frae 
grace," said Pete McQueben, as he sat sipping 
his whisky. In those days Pete was a com- 
parative stranger in Carglen. Shortly after his 
advent the house was shut up. The " Carglen 
Arms " resembled nothing so much as a large 
country barn, and a bam it may indeed orignally 
have been ; what it subsequently became you shall 
hear. The refreshment for beast was scarcely equal 
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to that provided for man. The former was to be 
had in the back courtyard, a narrow, filthy, muddy 
space, wild on a winter's night as the "regions of sor- 
row, doleful shades," of which we read in " Paradise 
Lost." There was a story floating about in parochial 
gossip that Jacob McWilliam of the Stanes o' Bal- 
dearie — honest Jacob — was rescued in the dead of 
night in a woful condition from a dark cesspool 
that graced the centre, and that it took a month's 
careful nursing to bring the farmer round. But 
Jacob himself said neither yea nor nay upon the 
subject. 

Inside the door you found yourself in the plainest 
of plain bars. A white deal counter stretched 
across the room, and the seats in front of it con- 
sisted of one or two rough chairs, a long wooden 
stool, and two or three empty boxes. The glory, 
the light of the room, was the full-mooned face of 
the landlord behind the bar. " Whan's the mune 
fu' ? " says Sandie o' the Tanzie to Andre\\' frae 
Claypots, with a wink and a broad grin. " It's aye 
fu' mune in Carglen," responds Andrew in quiet, 
mellifluous tones, returning the wink and the grin 
with much effect. This is a standing joke amongst 
those who frequent the bar in the " Carglen Arms," 
but its repetition is ever fresh. The landlord's 
face is the " mune," and it is always " fu'." Dauvit 
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Annan was a perfect tyrant in his little domain. 
You might talk as much theology as you pleased 
in the smiddy, or other places of resort in Car- 
glen ; you might " argle-bargle " about the latest 
freaks in politics till your tongue could wag no 
more — but oh, mind that you speak well of the 
people's Wullie in the presence of Francic Kemp, 
unless you wish to be morally guilty of a breach 
of the public peace. Francie once tripped up a 
responsible farmer, Michael Lownie of Cauldhome, 
and fairly threw him in the roadside ditch; **an' 
dash me gif I wndna dae it again, gif his bletherin' 
tongue waggit against Wullie," said he. But theology 
and politics were topics strictly eschewed where 
Dauvit Annan reigned. Dauvit had a wonderful 
way of enforcing his edicts. He looked the offender 
in the face, with an expression as fixed as that 
wherewith the Ancient Mariner held spell-bound the 
wedding guest, and if looks and grimaces failed 
to produce the desired result, as they sometimes 
did, the stern terrors of the law were denounced. 
"Jock! " roared Dauvit, "jerk him oot; nae mair 
shall he drink in this hoose." Jock, Dauvit's man- 
of-all-work, was a big, brawny fellow, strong as a 
Hercules, and good for any three men in Carglen. 
This threat, which may be called Dauvit Annan s 
penultimate course of action, seldom failed in its 

^5 
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purpose. " Gang ower the wey ! '* cried our whisky 
retailer, with a motion of his elbow to the holy 
building across the road ; " gang ower there for 
things that's abune ye, an' tae tailor Stewart's or 
smith Amos Gibb's for what ye ken nae thing 
aboot ; it's ither stuff we deal in here." So that, 
interminable stories, the main features of which 
danced around ale barrels and mutchkin stoups, 
were the staple subjects of conversation in the 
sanctum of old Dauvit Annan. But rousing tunes 
were welcomed, and ofttimes 

** The night drave on wi' sangs and clatter, 
And aye the ale was growing better/' 

Next to theology and politics, illicit distilling 
was the bHe noire of Dauvit Annan's existence. 
" We must a' serve God as best we can ; but, dang 
me, the Queen's laws shall at a' cost be carr>'it 
oot here," said he ; and on one occasion he fairly 
smashed the deal counter in the earnestness of his 
emphasis. Dauvit had a message of woe ! woe ! 
against all such as sought to make unto themselves, 
in underground crevices, a strong whisky drink, 
unknown to the exciseman and the retailer. "Thou 
shalt not commit adultery," said he ; " neyther wi' 
man's wife nor man's law." This had some effect, 
for anything that smacked of the Ten Command- 
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ments never failed to strike the conscience of a 
Carglener. Pete McQueben alone rebelled in words 
against it. But he had just recently come from 
Glen Deuchart, and had not yet succumbed to the 
influence of the true Carglen spirit. "Dauvit," 
said Pete; "ye hae an interest in it." "Interest!" 
roared the landlord, " I shud jest think I did tak* 
an interest in it." " It's nae that ! " cried Pete ; 
** I spaik o* the money." " Weel, the money, as ye 
say," whimpered Dauvit, with childlike ingenuous- 
ness. "Ye see, Dauvit," added Pete, "ye mak* 
prohfit oot o' obedience tae the law o* the land." 
" What's that yeVe declarit ! " bellowed the irascible 
publican ; "hoo daur ye say it whaun the Queen's 
chairges hae been sattlea upo' ivery mutchkin sold 
in my hoose ! " " Jock ! " yelled he, thumping on the 
boards for his Hercules ; " Jock, close the doors ; 
time's mair nor up ! " Pete walked forth in grim 
silence. So that you see Dauvit Annan, like 
Laird Malcolm Seth, was on the side of the 
strict letter of the law — at any rate so long as he 
was a licensed dealer in spirits. 

The master of the " Carglen Arms " was terribly 
severe upon drunkards — that is, upon such customers 
as were weak enough to show outward signs of 
inebriety. He would Invite these folks into an inner 
room, and talk to them in most uncanonical 
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fashion. I cannot give the ipsissima verba used 
upon such occasions, because I was never present 
at one of these scenes ; but I do know that this 
inner room was a veritable Star Chamber. If it 
became known that you had been closeted there 
with " auld Dauvit " you became a marked man ; 
a drunkard ; a living epistle known and abhorred of 
all sober souls. Some indeed were rude enough to 
hint that there was an ulterior purpose in our land- 
lord's prelections, and that the victims of his elo- 
quence generally emerged from their terrible scolding 
with an extra bottle of the mountain dew in their 
great unshapely pockets. One Carglener, who shall 
be nameless, went so far as to .say that it was " a' a 
dirty dodge to wheedle ycr money oot o' ye ; '* but 
I cannot think that this was the case, because oxoxy 
one knew with what doleful countenances the poor 
creatures came out into the light of day. Say rather, 
that stern old Dauvit Annan was the first apostle 
of temperance in our parish ; that he drew 
terrible pictures of the physical misery begotten by 
immoderate drinking, and weird sketches of the 
dire horrors awaiting those who went to a whisky 
drinker's grave in the green upland kirkyaird. 

As a veracious chronicler of past events, I cannot 
say, on the word of a historian, whether it was 
Dauvit's solemn persuasions as a temperance 
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monitor or some other cause, or causes, that led to 
the sudden collapse of the " Carglen Arms," but I 
will hazard my private opinion, which can concern 
no one but myself, that this resulted simply from 
the superior attractions of unlawful distilling. 
" Dauvit Annan's whisky is guid, vera guid ; but 
oh man, gie me a drap o' the real dew," cried Pete 
McQueben ; this " dew " being a portion of the 
unadulterated liquor fresh from a local still. But 
whatever might be the true cause, the roadside 
inn undoubtedly declined — declined to the lowest 
ebb. The signboard slid down at one end ; some 
of the window-panes became cracked, others 
broken ; the cesspool in the back yard got dirtier 
and blacker than ever ; and at last Dauvit Annan, 
then in his seventieth year, sold out. He sold to 
the minister over the way — another proof that 
religion was stronger even than whisky in Carglen. 

And then the Reverend Merrison Dean made 
terrible havoc of the " Carglen Arms.'* Every trace 
of the unclean trade was carefully removed ; on the 
spot where Dauvit had stood with his full moon 
face, a lusty steer was chained ; in the centre where 
the rustic ploughmen had sat and sipped their us- 
quebaugh, a couple of sweet- mouthed kine munched 
at their straw. It was a great change. Only the 
terrible bottomless pool in the courtyard remained. 
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black and filthy as in the old days. The " Carglen 
Arms " began possibly in a big barn and ended its 
days in a parson's main byre. Again, I say, it 
was a triumph for religion and the Free Kirk — 
plus the illegal still ! What was the end of Dauvit 
Annan ? His end, I am thankful to say, was 
happy. Freed from his responsibilities as a land- 
lord, and the necessity of maintaining the majesty 
of the law, he became the mainstay of all such 
as dealt in homc-distilled whisky. " It's been 
prohvit by Dauvit," was sufficient recommendation 
for any liquor locally prepared. Sic tcmpora 
7nutantur, 

We must now make the acquaintance of a 
personage of very different calibre. Joseph Forbes, 
better recognized simply as ** Joe," was what 
would now be known as an agnostic, but Professor 
Huxley had not at the time to which I refer 
invented the word for which he claims, I be- 
lieve, patent rights ; at any rate it had not found 
its way into our part of the world. "Joe" was an 
atheist, or, as the Cargleners pronounced it, with the 
quintessence of loathing, " aawthiest ! " There was 
not a man or woman in all Carglen who would 
willingly have broken bread with the terrible 
" aawthiest " at his own board. For long, the people 
hesitated to employ him in his work as a gardener, 
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an occupation to which he took, after the office of 
keeper of a local toll-bar had been abolished ; but 
when, by and by, the good folks began to see that 
the curse of God did not, after all, rest upon the 
potatoes and cabbages that had been planted by 
the grim freethinker, they became, to some extent, 
reconciled to him, and, as he was a capable work- 
man, his ser\'ices were afterwards in considerable 
demand during the spring, summer, and autumn 
months. " Joe " flatly refused to dig the earth in 
the winter. He believed in Dr. Benjamin Ward 
Richardson's wise injunction of twelve hours' sleep 
in the cold season, and as he seemed to possess 
the means of livelihood without working in 
winter, he had abundance of time for the pro- 
secution of his favourite studies. " Joe " was a 
blasted and a withered limb, in the judgment of 
all righteous men in Carglen (had not the Rev. 
Saunders Macdonald and the Rev. Merrison Dean, 
both of them, preached special sermons against his 
damnable heresies !), but I, at least, found him a 
kindly, harmless man. I can remember sitting 
by his fireside, thinking with profound pity of the 
sad condition of any one who had the hardihood to 
dispute the existence and control of the great God 
whose warm sun rose over Carglen, giving light and 
heat to man, and bird, and beast, and flower. My 
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introduction to his hut, on the braes of Drumean, 
was on this wise : Joe was a great rabbit fancier, and 
so was I. Joe was, in truth, the prince of all 
such in our neighbourhood, and he kept quite a 
little warren at the eastern end of his humble 
dwelh'ng in a sheltered nook in the rock. I called 
upon Joe as an intending dealer, and found him very 
busily engaged in chopping firewood for household 
purposes. We discussed with much heat and 
animation the merits and the price of a big buck 
rabbit, and when, after much haggling, the terms of 
bargain wercduly settled, the ice had become broken, 
and we found ourselves quite friendly. Joe even 
invited me within his little hut. I would have given 
the price of that buck rabbit, and much more, to have 
had the courage to say nay, for the evil name of 
tlic " aawthiest " carried a deadly terror with it. 
As a coward, I trembled at the thought of going 
within, but, as a greater coward, I could not find 
words to refuse. So I entered the accursed dwell- 
ing and sat down to a cup of tea with the notorious 
denier of things sacred. It was a trying ordeal, 
and I felt so much out of place that I had ne'er a 
word to say ; nor have I any recollection of what 
Joe told me ; but I do remember that I sat and 
wondered afresh at the awful audacity of one w-ho 
dared defy the great Creator. By and by I left, and 
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marched down the brae with my buck rabbit, 
feeling that I was the hero of a little adventure. 
That was the first of my visits to Joe in his own 
house, but subsequently they became quite frequent. 
The spirit of perversity indeed fairly took posses- 
sion of me, when it was whispered abroad, **Aaw- 
thiest Joe wuU pooshin the laddie's mind a'the-, 
gither," and my talks with him became more 
frequent than ever. There was little of the devil 
about Joe so far as I could see, and I failed to find 
that hi? heart was less warm, or his notions of honour 
less strict than those of people of the orthodox 
school. It was something to be in a minority of 
one, and yet avoid arrogance, on the one part, 
and cringing submissiveness on the other. Joe, in 
my poor unenlightened judgment, became a sort 
of hero. 

But let us look a little more closely at this free- 
thinker. And first as to his dwelling-place. That 
was in a cleft of the hillside leading up to Drumean, 
and a wonderful nook it was. At the foot of the 
brae the burn of Gelnabreich bickered in its pebbly 
bed, and gambolled amidst the many tree-roots 
which grew around its banks. Crossing this little 
stream, the traveller found himself on a clear open 
track that wound in a zig-zag course up the brae. 
On one side of thepath there was a hedge, untidy and 
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rough, which bore testimony, as so much else did 
in Carglen, to the evil genius of the Laird of 
Newton Airds,and bounded on the other by a rough, 
rocky ascent. This was the way to Joe's cosy cot 
by the lonely moor. He was an ingenious man, 
this misguided " aawthiest." He had little liking for 
human companionship, and so he built unto himself 
a little house in this upland spot at the foot of 
Cauldhome. Joe's dwelling was as primitive as 
that of a cave man, or a dweller in the heart of 
Africa. It was embedded, literally, in the solid 
rock. By persistent labour he had scooped a long 
and wide passage in the flint stone, and having 
thus obtained sufficient accommodation, had then 
built in front of the great rock a wall, plain to 
look at, but sufficient for the purpose. Above the 
house on the overhanging rock there grew rowan 
trees short and stunted, blackberry bushes in 
abundance, many a wild thorn, and here and there 
a tuft of heather. There was but one spot in all 
Carglen that resembled the habitation of Joe and 
the surroundings in which it was set, and that was 
Jamieson's smiddy in the upper portion of the 
parish. That useful establishment will be found 
described in its proper place, and in some respects 
it was a facsimile of our friend Joe's warren in the 
rocks. Inside, the place was cosy enough. There 
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was, in truth, but one main room, constituting 
kitchen, parlour, pantry, and bedroom, but it was 
large and cosy ; very warm in winter, for Joe 
believed in heat as one of God's prime creatures 
(Joe always spoke of things as God's — "God's sky," 
" God's stars," &c.), and he was also a worshipper 
of fresh air. This liking for a pure atmosphere 
was manifested in a manner somewhat strange, 
not to say risky, from health's point of view. Joe's 
house, as you will remember, was dug in the solid 
rock, but in the centre of this rock there was 
one of those common cracks or rents, descending 
almost to the level of the roof Into this crack Joe's 
chimney ascended, and here too was a sort of sky- 
light, below which there swung almost at right 
angles a huge hammock near the back of the room. 
This bed was the first object that caught the eye as 
you entered the doorway. At the beginning of 
June in each year Joe was accustomed to open 
this skylight one full hour before he retired to rest, 
and it remained up all through the night, a fresh 
sweet current descending meanwhile, and fanning 
the sleeper with its life-giving vigour. 

" I hae dune it for ten lang year," said Joe to 
me, " frae June tae October, wi' the best results." 

" But what of wet nights ? " hinted I, timidly. 

" Weel, ye see," replied Joe, in his suavest tones, 
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" rm nae anc o' them what pretend tae predick the 
kind o' weather that's gaun tae come in Carglen or 
ony ither whaur, but I hae a gey guid sense o* the 
signs o' a spate ; and than I pit the bit window 
siccar ; and as for onything less nor a real spate, 
Lord bless yc, laddie, what's the hairm in a drap o' 
rain water ? Arena wi a* * sons of the mist,' as 
Wattie Scott has it, in this bit o' Carglen ? Besides, 
man," added Joe, "the blink o' the bonnie stars, 
shinin' clear an' bright in the saft blue sky on a 
simmer nicht is a sicht for sair e'en. It's mair 
nor meat an' drink tae me. And oh, laddie, when 
the munc comes ower, I sit up in my bed an' croon 
thac braw lines frae the * Pairadise Lost ' : — 

"The moon 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light. 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw." 

Such was Joe in his humble abode. So far we 
have seen little of the dark side of the abhorred 
atheist's character. Nor do I believe that it had 
a dark side. And yet his name, as I have told, was 
a byword in Carglen. Let us pay him a visit un- 
announced. It is a cold winter's day, and the fierce 
wind rages in our northern parish as if it were its 
chosen home, raving as the winds did in the cave 
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of iEolus, all as wc are told in the yEneid, Book I. 
There is a thin coating of snow, too, on the drear 
hillside and the uplying moorland, and a keen frost 
nips the fingers and the ear-tips as we pass up the 
winding road. Great clouds are rolling overhead, 
black, and bodeful of a coming storm. This is no 
time for Joe to venture out of doors, so we make 
certain of finding him by the cosy hearthstone. 
And there he is, of a surety, warm and happy, 
poring over a book. 

" Gude-day tae ye, Joe," say we. 

" An' tae you," responds Joe, rising and hurrying 
to find us a pair of stools. 

" It's like a storm," add we. 

" Maybe aye and maybe no," Joe rejoins ; " thac 
things, ye see, haipen by naiterel law, aboon oor 
controul, an* aften aboon our ken ; but still I'm 
free tae think there's snaw i' the air." 

" Readin*, Joe ? '* we inquire. 

" Ay, an' ye may say it. The ' Pairidise Lost,* " 
he adds, softly. 

" But ye dinna believe in ony * Pairidise Lost,* 
do ye now, Joe ? " inquire we, with some assurance 
of being right. 

" Haith I dinna ken," says he ; " but oh ! 
chields, I dae believe in Jock Milton. It's a 
grand thing this, men. 'Deed ! I wud gie a' I hae 
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tae believe it fack ; it's guid as the Bible 
itself." 

" But yeVe clean aginst the Bible, arena ye, Joe ? " 
cr>' we. " Ye ken ye're aye spoken o* as awthiest 
and unbeleevin' Joe." 

" Xa, na, noo, tread saftly ; I'm nae aginst the 
Bible, or ony thing sae far as it's fack, but I'm dead 
aginst it sae far as it's nae prohven. Bit, here's tae 
ye, true or nae true : there's mair trash in ae ser- 
mon o' auld Saunders Macdonald or Maister Dean 
than in a* the books o' the Bible put thegither." 

Now here we may learn, to a great extent, the 
main cause of Joe's ostracism. You might deal 
with the Holy Scriptures with considerable critical 
freedom in Carglen (more, certainly, than a Free 
Kirk presbytery would allow in these later days), 
but "ye daurna lift yer han' aginst the Lord's 
aunointed," to wit the Auld and the Free Kirk 
ministers in our midst. 

" But ye're no a Christian, are ye noo, Joe ? " say 
we. 

" Maybe aye an' maybe no, again ; I dinna stan' 
up as a professor at the Sacriment, or a believer ; 
I say naething at a', but jest gang my ain gate. 
I'm nae an uphauder o* auld wives' fables." 

This is the most we can get out of him to-day ; 
and, after all, it is perhaps a main portion of his 
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creed. Joe did not accept the Bible and the 
parish ministers, and so he was a cloven-footed 
" awthiest" ! 

" It's Milton ye*re readin*, is it, Joe ? " we add, 
glancing at a little volume which he holds in one 
hand, and a great leather-bound tome that rests in 
the other. 

" Deed, an' ye're richt '* says he, opening out the 
page. " It's a true wark o' genius, a grand poem ; 
but oh, sirs, the wards are stiff. It's nane o' yer 
easy stuff like*Tam o' Shanter' or * Auld Robin 
Gray ; ' but it smacks o' Laytin an' Hebrew, I'm 
a-thinkin'. Howsomever, I read it wi' the dic- 
tionary ; " and here Joe points to the work of 
the great lexicographer now resting on his knee. 
Shades of the muses by the sacred rill ! who ever 
heard of a poetic devotee wading through a mighty 
song-poem with a prosaic dictionary in his hand ; 
unless it were some luckless wight on a school 
bench, with the song in a dead language ; or a 
student in the sanctity of his den } and then we 
know that poetry — soul — is the last thing they are 
thinking of, — 

They gang in stirks and come oot asses, 

Plain truth to speak ; 
An' syne they think to climb Parnassus 

By dint 'Greek. 
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It was my privilege (I think it may be called 
a privilege) to be with Joe Forbes just before 
he died. His end was peace, though it was 
not without its exciting incidents — incidents, too, 
highly characteristic of the man. Bleak were the 
days of the long winter of 186-. Oh ! these terrible 
days of winter in Carglen : — 

O the long and dreary Winter, 
O the cold and cruel Winter I — 

as Longfellow has it. My frequent references to the 
chill atmosphere of our northern parish will not fail 
to show how deeply the remembrance of the biting 
touch of the frost-wind abides with me. Suddenly 
it was rumoured abroad that Joe Forbes was ill — 
*' real ill wi' the riiumatic fecvcr.'' Heaven alone 
knows how the intelligence was spread, for Joe had 
few visitors ; but in some way or other the news 
got abroad. A day or two afterwards it was said 
that " aawthiest Joe** was " warse an* warse, in fac* 
deein*.** Then it was that Maister Merrison Dean, 
Free Kirk minister, had it laid upon his heart to wait 
upon the hoary-headed infidel. The good man's 
motives in doing so were questioned by some — but 
they were chiefly of the Auld Kirk persuasion, be 
it understood, and therefore prejudiced, as in duty 
bound — while I, who knew him better than most. 
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testify that he could have been actuated by no 
impulse other than a consuming desire to snatch, 
even at the eleventh hour, a brand from the burning. 
Mr. Merrison Dean, therefore, put on his " hoddin " 
overcoat of darkest gray, his huge mittens, big 
goloshes, and wide, slouched hat, caught up his 
ancient whalebone umbrella, and sallied forth. 
From the Free Kirk manse to Joe's hut on the 
hillside of Drumean was a good stiff walk, but 
Maister Dean trudged it with a right good heart, 
breathing many an ejaculatory prayer meanwhile 
for the success of his errand. Arrived at the door, 
he tapped gently and entered. Joe was sitting up- 
right in his little hammock, vainly trying to stop 
with a woollen cloth a nasty rift in the roof of his 
humble dwelling. Before a single word was spoken 
Mr. Dean took the cloth gently from Joe's palsied 
hand and completed the stoppage. 

" Tm obleeged tae ye," said Joe. 

Thus the ice was broken, and the interview 
proceeded. 

"Ye*ll hae come to speak wi* me," whispered 
Joe. 

" Just to have a quiet crack with you," said the 
minister, mildly. 

" YeVe pit it aff until the twalth oor," rejoined 
Joe, with a faint attempt at a cynical grin. 

16 
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" You'll have read some of Tennyson, Joe, no 
doubt ? " insinuated the parson. 
" Ou, ay," quoth Joe. 
" Well, you will mind on the line : 

* Now though my lamp was lighted late. 
There's One will let me in,' *' 

said the apostle o' the Free Kirk. 

" Ay, man," cried Joe, " bit ye*ll ken the answer 
in anither case : * Ower late, ower late, ye canna 
enter noo.* " 

" God is a great God, and He is full of mercy," 
meekly replied Mr. Dean. 

" He's greater nor ye think, an* mair mercifu*," 

cried Joe, feebly attempting to sit up in his bed. 

"Well, well, don't stress yourself," added the 
minister, gently. 

" Look here ! " shouted Joe, with extraordinary 

energy, "yeVe come tae praich tae me, yeVe thinking 

but noo it's a-gaun tae be a' the ither way ; it's me 

that'll praich tae you ! Ye hae spoken frae your 

pu'pit against me, I'm tauld. Pray the great God 

for forgiveness, for ye sairly need it ! Ye tauld 

the guid folks lees — lees, I say — for I ne'er deniet 

the Creator nor His Bulk ; what I did deny was 

youy an' a* like you ; an' I deny ye on this bed o' 

death. No that I a'thegither blame ye ; maybe 



k 
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ye thocht ye were dee'in God a day's wark ; but ye 
were wrang — oh, man, ye were awfiC wrangX Noo, 
jest tell a' Carglen, that awthiest Joe deed as he 
lived, carin' nae ae straw for ony kirk or hoodiecraw 
priest Ye can tak* this for your text neist time 
ye munt the pu'pit : * A sparrow canna fa* tae the 
grun* without my Father,' an* ye can say this : * Joe 
Forbes was a sparrow in the big han' o' God 
A'mighty. Ae day he fund a little birdie sair 
shot by the gamekeeper chiel. It was on its back, 
but its wee een were on the sweet blue sky, far, far 
up there. " The God that made ye maun care for 
ye,* said he tae it, ^' it deed in his han*." * Maister 
Dean, I die like unto that sparrow. Ye're great on 
damnation ; but I'm great on salvation." 

There was silence for a few seconds, and then 
Joe continued. 

" Ye'll hae your Bible ? " 

The minister pulled it from his overcoat pocket 

"Just read the fourteenth o* John," said Joe, 
feebly. 

The minister read it 

" Doon on your knees an* say the Lord's Prayer.*' 

The minister obeyed. 

" Amen," said Joe, fervently. " Think on that 
sparrow," he added. 

" I will," said Mr. Dean ; and he grasped the dying 
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man's hand, and without another word passed 
quietly out of the hut 

I, myself, had a few last words wth Joe. He 
gave me his stock of rabbits, and the whole of his 
little library. The rabbits are all dead, long, long 
ago, but I preserve the volumes with filial care. Like 
Mr. Dean, I too, had, in my way, a strong sense of 
divine things, and I was troubled about Joe's 
soul. 

" Is it well with you ? " said I, with tears in my 
eyes. 

" It is well," said he. " Dinna greet, my man," 
added he, cheerily. And then, after a lengthened 
pause, he turned in his hammock (oh ! how worn 
he looked), and said he, "Laddie, Tm a feart I 
may hae dune ye hairm. Dinna place a pin 
pint's warth on onything I may have said against 
the teachin' o' them that's wiser nor mysel*. 
Haud by the auld paths — at least if ye can, 
an' for God's sake dinna be guidit by me." 

" Be kind tae the rabbits, an' tak' care o' the 
buikies," were his last words. I think I descended 
the hill-side blubbering all the way. Joe died, as 
he had lived, quite alone. I verily believe that 
there were few purer souls in Carglen. 

The farmer of Gelnabreich, already mentioned 
in these pages, was a personage of a very different 
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type. He was a pillar of orthodoxy amongst the 
most orthodox in Carglen. The " minister himsel* " 
stood in awe of the elder, and his fame was not 
confined to the boundaries of our rural parish. It 
found its way even to Edinburgh, and the great 
general assembly of the National Kirk meeting in 
the Old Tolbooth Church there. But Richard Clark 
was not by any means the eloquent elder, the 
man who could thump and rave, but a quiet, 
sober farmer, thinking, perchance, in his own mind 
nearly as much upon the merits of bestial as on the 
stern fundamental points of Calvinistic theology. 
And certainly his skill in the former could not be 
doubted, for he throve in substance and increased 
in purse to an extent almost abnormal in our 
impoverished climate. The enemy — videlicet the 
followers of the Free Kirk — " disturbers and 
destroyers o* the peace o' Jerusalem," as Maister 
Clark himself called them — said indeed that his 
gear was ill-gotten, and that it came " mair frae the 
deevil's tap than the heevenly wall-springs ; " — save 
the mark ! — as if gear could come from a fountain 
heavenly or earthly. But the meaning was obvious 
to every Carglener, for the farmer o' Gelnabreich 
was the rightful owner of two public hostelries in 
the neighbouring town of Kail. In one or other 
of these houses he drank his gill o' whisky or 
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his twa pints o' guid ale every market day in the 
week — and that was Friday. He drank, I suppose, 
to Kirk and State, and success to the crops at 
Gelnabreich. And he looked with a surly eye, mind 
you, on every one who passed by the inviting inn in 
the market town. Not even Zacchary Cripps himself 
— " Cripps the Carrier," as described by the loving 
hand of Mr. Blackmore — looked askance with 
greater contempt or suspicion upon any parishioner 
who failed to frequent the parlour of the inn. You 
might keep aloof from many things in Carglen or 
Kail, but woe be to you if you were never seen in 
the kirk, or the town's inn, or smith Amos Gibb's 
smiddy. 

Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look : 
Such men are dangerous, 

says Caesar in Shakespeare's play, and the lean and 
pale water-drinkers were objects of suspicion or 
contempt " They are eyther ower guid or ower ill, 
ane can hardly tell whilk," said Pete McQueben, 
and that was the accepted opinion in Carglen. 
But still serious doubts arose in the minds of many 
as to the consistency of the grave and reverend elder. 
"There's a muckle difference atween drinkin* a 
quiet drap o' the critter withoot ony pretence o' 
servin' God A'mighty, and leevin* on the prohduce o* 
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SIC troguein ; " — an uncharitable way surely of look- 
ing at the matter, for I dare vouch that the good elder 
never ventured to ask God's blessing upon his " drap 
o'drink," any more than did his critics ; and as to 
revelling in the profits of the whisky shops, it was 
well known that Maister Clark lived in a quiet way 
strictly on the profits of his farm, and left his other 
gains to accumulate peacefully in the bank. When 
he died Pete McQueben declared, " The elder has 
left a terrible pile o* siller in the bank at Kail ; " 
but when it was rumoured, shortly afterwards, that 
all this wealth passed to a great educational 
endowment in Eilfin, Pete tacked like a ship at 
sea, and said he, " I aye declarit that guid wud 
come o' them wha own dacent publics, and retail 
guid leequor." But this aroused the wrathful and 
logical soul of Francie Kemp the politician, and 
says Francie, " It may be as ye opine, Pete, though 
mayhap ye hae tauld a different tale ere the noo ; 
but guid on the pairt o' them wha own or sell 
disna prohve aiquil guid on the pairt o* them wha 
drink. There's a hantle difference between the 
bonnie clean sheets bleached on the heather and a 
cauld bed by the dykeside ! " This was in the 
smiddy, and I heard it from my place on the 
cinder heap. If any other man than the redoubt- 
able politician, Francie Kemp, had dared to say 
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this, there would have been war in the smiddy — 
wordy if not physical ; but Pete replied never a 
word, meekly contenting himself with puflfs of ab- 
normal energy from his black cutty. Silence 
followed for a time, and then quoth Pete, 
" Avveel, aweel ! ' death clears a' scores,' as the 
cadger said to his powney when she fell doon dead 
by the dykeside." 

We were a religious and a God-fearing folk in 
Carglen, as I have so often said ; more especially 
God-fearing when any calamity springing from 
causes beyond our own control was apprehended. 
Thus, if wars or rumours of wars were spoken of ; if 
storm and tempest were prognosticated ; if some 
terrible epidemic were raging in Kail or Eilfin ; if 
the parched earth thirsted in vain for the refreshing 
showers, and all the crops were stunted, — ^then faces 
were visibly lengthened, and much converse was 
heard about " the great hand o' Almighty God," and 
such like. Then was the time for special prayer- 
meetings, at which long and dreary sermons were 
spoken with much humiliation and self-abasement 
into the ears of One who seemed a Taskmaster, 
and not a Father. Long, have I said? Why, 
some of them were well-nigh interminable. One 
evening, when Rorie Hay rose to offer prayer, 
the hand of the clock stood at 7.30. I watched 
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it steadily move on till it told 8.15, and then, 
in the impatience of my prayerless soul, I quietly 
slunk out into the darkness. Rorie told his 
Creator the whole history of the fall of man, of 
ancient Israel, of the plan of redemption, spoke much 
of all that had been foretold as to the future, and 
having gone as it were from pole to pole, returned 
at length to the main point, the absolute need, from 
a logical point of view, for a " speecial visitation in 
thae times o* sair drocht and perplexity." These 
gatherings, on all occasions save one, of which I 
shall speak presently, were strictly sectarian in 
their character, " Aulds " and " Frees " being alike 
indisposed to unite in a common supplication to 
the Great Father in heaven. They desired the 
same things, they prayed for them ; the object of 
their worship and their creed were the same ; even 
their verbiage was wonderfully similar, yet no, — 
" we'll gang oor ain gate, no colloguein' wi' heresy 
an' the dishonour o* God's kirk." This was in the 
times of the Reverend Saunders Macdonald, when 
he and the Rev. Merrison Dean were " nae freen's ; 
at ony rate nae freendly." But upon the advent of 
the Reverend Alexos Grant, the beardless boy with 
the letters M.A., B.D. after his name, the parish 
was thrown into a state of huge excitement by a 
report that the " twa ministers, the Auld and the 
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Free, were seen withoot ae doubt walkin' airm in 
airm by the bum at Whiteydell, like vera twin 
brithers." There was commotion in Amos Gibb's 
smiddy that night, I can assure you, for I was a 
witness of it 

" Ye dauma say sae ! " gasped Jock Watt from 
the Knowhead ; " he dauredna dae it," — alluding 
I suppose, to the light of the Frees. 

" He dared dae it, and he did it," vociferated 
Francie Kemp the politician, "an* I'm for peace 
in the parish," said he. 

" Peace in politics, Francie ? " meekly inquired I. 

" Peace, when /';;/ speakiti ! " fairly yelled Maister 
Kemp, glaring at me as if I were a malignant mole, 
enemy of his namesake. Francie was always 
very stem with me. " I was sayin' I*m for peace 
atween Aulds and Frees, an* wha daur contradick 
me ? " continued Francie ; whereupon he thumped 
the bench with a rod of iron, and glared fury at 
all and sundry. 

" Ye're great in the argufying, Francie, Fse agree," 
replied Jock Watt, " but the pint is jest this : 
Are we, or are we not ae man's bairns ? I say no ! " 

" Aweel, aweel, that's ower near the troth," re- 
joined Francie, stroking his goat-like beard. " I 
mean," he added, " that if s gae like ane o* us is 
the child o' Him (reverently here touching his 
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* braid bannet ')• and the tither — weel, o' your for- 
bear the deil, ye ken." 

This was too much for Jock Watt, and he 
declared in solemn tones, like a Pope speaking ex 
catliedra^ " Francie, ye may be sharp at the tongue, 
but oh ! man, ye are far frae the kingdom." 

" Ay, ay," says Amos Gibb, pausing for a moment 
from his toil at the stithy, "ye're richt, Jock, 
there's sma politics in hiven, though there's muckle 
on yerth ; but hae ye heard o' Gelnabreich ?" 

"The elder?" says Sandy^frae the Tanzie. 

" Ou, ay, the elder, as they ca' him," adds Amos, 
with his nose in the air, as much as to say, " They 
may ca' him an elder gif they like, but God has 
but one chief elder in Carglen, an' that's me, puir 
mortal as I am." 

" Weel, smith, what o' Gelnies ? " inquires Sandy. 

" He's tackled him," says the smith. 

" Na, noo, ye dinna say it ! " cry more voices than 
one. 

"Ay, that has he," roars Amos, puffing and 
blowing like a short-winded hippopotamus. 

" Nae the minister ? " says Sandy. 

"Deed — (booO — and that's — (boof) it," replies 
Maister Gibb. 

Every ear is now pricked up (even the long lobe 
of Francie Kemp, the man of peace ! ) as much as to 
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say, ** A Gelnabreich ! a Gelnabreich ! to the rescue! 
we want nae new-fangled peace notions in Carglen." 

Amos smites the horse-shoe for the last time, 
and then he tells his tale. " Weel, sirs, I heard a 
cheep o' the aventure ye speak o', and says I tae 
myself, * Dang it. Til see Gelnabreich aboot this.' 
Sae I gaed tae his place, an' we talked lang an' 
sair aboot the discredit o' a dishonest peace. 
Haith ! an' we were real freendly ; wha wud hae 
thocht it ? At last Gelnies agreeit to gae tae his 
minister and pint oot his faut, an' I promisit tae 
see mine. Aweel, Gelnies he says tae Maister 
Grant, * Why say peace whaun there's no peace ? ' 
An' the minister he says, * There is peace. " Peace 
I leave wi' ye. My peace I gie unto ye." ' But 
Gelnabreich had him, and says he — 

" * Is schism in God's kirk richt?* 

" ' Na,' says the minister. 

" * Weel, hoo can there be peace wi' men o' 
schism ? ' cries Gelnies ; and the parson had ne'er 
a ward tae say." 

" Whilk sattled it," added the smith. 

" And aboot Maister Dean ? " meekly insinuated 
Jock Watt 

" Oh, aboot oor ain man," replied Amos, " that 
was a mair easy job. Says I tae him, * Sir, dae ye 
renounce the crown richts o' the Redeemer } ' 
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" * Na, na/ says he. 

" * Weel, than, dinna walk airm in airm ony 
mair wi' thatM.A., B.D.,'" says I, wi'muckle assur- 
ance, knowin' the justness o' my cause. 

" * Well, smith,* says he, * I wunna offend your 
conscience.* 

" * Nae offence,* cries I, and said * gude-nicht* ** 

And now a perfect hubbub arose, the " Aulds *' 
in the smiddy upholding Gelnabreich, and the 
"Frees** the smith, and each the other more or 
less, but Francie kept his ground, and he wound 
up the discussion with these words — 

" I was aye a man o* peace, an* I'm still for it ; 
I can say nane ither, sae help me God.*' 

" Whew ! ** from Pat frae the Mill, but that was 
all. 

But in dear old Carglen it was the parson always 
who in the long run triumphed, thus manifestly 
proving himself the servant of Heaven. And so it 
happened in this case. The ministers* friendship^ 
broken up for a time, was again renewed. Growl- 
ings once more arose, but a few terrible sermons 
on the blessing of peace subdued these muttered 
anathemas. A season of drought ensued, and 
then all tongues were set wagging "aboot this 
awfu' veesitation frae the A'mighty.** And so> 
behold the beginning of a new thing in Carglen. 
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A united prayer-meeting is summoned in the Auld 
Kirk to pray for rain, rain! The parsons, the 
elders, the deacons, the believers, the unbelievers 
— all are there. Never shall I forget the look of 
infinite contempt with which the Frees looked 
around them in the Auld Kirk. It plainly said : 
"This is no my ain hoose, I ken by the bi^n 
o't ; " but it said — oh, how much more ! 

Now it was in this prayer-meeting that Gelna- 
breich immortalized himself — at least, in my 
memory. The ministers sat side by side like the 
great twin brethren, prayed one after the other, 
and then called alternately upon members of their 
flock to plead for rain, rain. A deacon of the 
Frees was there who rejoiced in the name of 
Fraham (pronounced Frame). 

" Farmer Fraham will now offer prayer," crie d 
Mr. Dean. 

" I would rayther be ^i^QM^\\,,gif you please^ sir," 
said Fraham, with unwonted diffidence. 

The one minister looked into the face of the 
other, and then Mr. Alexos Grant says sweetly, 
" The elder of Gelnabreich." Whereupon the 
farmer arises, and says he with closed eyes and 
bent head — 

" Maist mercifu' Father, Thou knowest the 
frailties of our frame — " an undesigned but 
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dangerous allusion, whereat a youngster in the loft 
{AnglicBy gallery) fairly roared, noses were blown 
plentifully, and I believe there was a general 
subdued snigger all through the Auld Kirk. 

Well, that was the first and last united prayer- 
meeting in Carglen in my time. Alas ! it was 
apparently fruitless. No rain fell. 

" It's a' a joodgment upon schism," said Gelna- 
breich. 

" It's a* a joodgment upon unholy union," said 
smith Amos Gibb. 

" It's a' a joodgment on the frailty of our frame," 
said the irreverent youngster who had laughed 
from the loft. 

" It's a' clean contrar tae the doctrine o' a true 
peace," said Francie Kemp. 

•* It's the will o' Grod," said the ministers. 



CHAPTER IX. 



CAMPING OUT IN CARGLEN. 




HERE have been many opinions of 
Carglen, but no one has ever denied 
that in general aspect it is sufficiently 
bleak and barren. And yet Carglen is 
a cosy place enough in which to camp out, either 
in the long summer days or short summer nights. 
Still, I agree with my beggar friend. Heap o* bones, 
that while " a plat o* green girss in the wuid " may 
be all very well for a resting-place in summer, it is 
" sma' shatter " in the depth of winter. Many a 
time have I camped out in Carglen, but on all 
occasions save one — I am shamed to say — with 
much culpability. In those careless days school was 
irksome, and oh, the greenwood, it was pleasant 
Pleasant, too, to imagine oneself a youthful Robin 
Hood or Rob Roy, or even one of those local 
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banditti whose memory lingered in the woods of 
Lochdhu. The close of our sojourn under the 
trees was ludicrous, I admit, but the ignominy of 
being dragged from a forest castle into the presence 
of an outraged dominie was recompensed by the 
halcyon hours that had been spent in the "auld 
wuid." Well do I remember my last attempt at 
irresponsible camping out. It was on a Monday. 
Four days in the previous week had I lived an 
outlaw's life, with a stronger soul than my own, but 
scouts from our rightful lords had found us on 
Friday. The stronger soul tasted of physical 
punishment, I believe ; but mine consisted of moral 
lectures on Saturday, and terrible, heart-searching 
religious denunciations on the Sunday. If ever a 
poor creature were frightened into obedience, that 
was I, in the silence of the Sunday night. But, 
with the morning, calm reflection came, and I 
hesitated. A plot was hatching in my heart. 
With much ready alacrity I prepared for school, 
shouldered my satchel, and set out. I passed the 
little plantation, never diverging for a second from 
the straight path ; but when safe on the other side, 
and, as I supposed, beyond the observation of 
watchful eyes, a mighty rush was made for the 
fastnesses of the " auld wuid." On reaching a 
place of imagined safety, I turned to reconnoitre, 

17 
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when, sad to say, the angr)- frcwn of an enraged 
parent met mj* gaze. There was no hope for it 
but to make for school, so once more the journey 
-» as resumed Down the road I went, past Robbie 
the *• post's,'' and **Geordie Strachan's/ down to 
where the path joins the toU-road, before you reach 
the farm of Gelnabreich, Thus far had the spirit 
of truancy- been exorcised, but the neighbourhood 
of a lai^, disused garden, in the comer where 
the roads met, recalled the unclean thing. Casting 
many an anxious glance, to make sure that I was 
no longer A\-atched, I jumped the broken stone 
wall, and again set up as an amateur camper out 
And like the poet who 

Bnilt his soul a lordly pleasure hoose, 
WTierein at case for aye to dwell. 

And said, ^' O Soul, make merry and carouse, 
Dear soul, for all is well,'" 



I built for my amusement and comfort a little 
house, whose roof was God s blue sky, one of the 
walls the crumbling stone dyke, another a half- 
withered gooseberr)^-bush, the third a pair of 
ancient beehives, while the fourth was made of a 
couple of branches cut from a solitary rowan tree 
that stood sentinel in the garden. Looking back 
upon that summer morning, one would imagine 
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that even school, where work was never too severe, 
while companions were many, might have seemed 
preferable to this lonely spot by Gelnabreich ; but 
at the time it was not so. On the contrary, the 
school, distant only about three hundred yards, 
was purgatory, while the garden was paradise. 
There was a big humble-bee that kept me company 
all the morning, and I can hear his homely drone 
to this day — 

I said, " O soul, make merry and carouse, 
Dear soul, for all is well ; " 

but alas ! traitors were upon me — he of the strong 

soul, who had led me astray, being one of the band 

— and I was dragged, a prisoner, into the presence 

of the Rev. Patrick Spens. Good, kindly man, he 

did not even upbraid. " Blessings upon his head," 

I would say, but he sleeps in the cold clay at the 

foot of Ben Ulen. At least let peace be to his ashes. 

There came a time in after years when camping 

out of a different sort was resolved upon. It was 

the month of August, 186 — , when an agreement 

was entered into between a Carglener, who shall 

here be nameless (save by the sobriqtut of 

" Glens "), and myself, to spend a week of days 

and nights, come rain or shine, in our homeland of 

Carglen. The terms of compact were, that a start 
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should be made at dawn on Mondav. and that the 
campaign should close at mom on the foIloTx-fng 
Mondav. No further could Glens soare from busi- 
ness, nor I from Cicero, '^ De Amicttia," and Xeno- 
phon, '^ Anab." I. and IL, &c-, &c-, in view of a 
coming scholarship examination in Edinburgh. Our 
itineran.' was, generally — Carjien ; ivithout parti- 
cular fixture of place or time. TTie preparations 
were simple, not to say primitive We determined, 
in the first place, to adhere to the scriptural injunc- 
tion : •* Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass 
in your purses." To put it plainly, our plan was 
to live upon charity, without pretending to be bona 
fidi mendicants, " Go to," said we ; *' if Farmer A 
or Gaffer B. refuses us a bit from his frugal meal. 
we will take revenge by robbing his potato field, 
and plundering his henhouse." In further obedi- 
ence to the Gospel rule, we went forth ^nth but 
one coat apiece. We took, however, a trust}* 
revolver, which was hardly scriptural ; a fishing-rod 
and tackle, one umbrella, ti*o blankets covered with 
waterproof, two impro\"ised hammocks, a supply of 
lucifer matches, and a couple of volumes, to wit. 
Sir Thomas Dick Lauder's " Wolf of Badenoch," 
and Dr. Robert Moffat s book on South Africa. 
This was the travelling outfit, di\-ided in equal 
portions between us. 
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In the early morning light, then, of Monday, 
August 27, 1 86-, we set out We started ; but 
at first we knew not whither. 

" Suppose we toss," said Glens. " River Splight 
or Ben Ulen. Heads, Splight ; tails, Ulen ; " and 
up went a button, for we had no money. It fell, 
top uppermost, so we made for the river. It 
was a five-mile trudge, but we took it easy, look- 
ing In upon Amos Gibb at the smiddy of Tap- 
the-Neuk for a morning "crack"; nor did we 
budge from there until we had shared the 
ruling elder's breakfast. We even returned with 
our open-hearted friend to the smiddy, and at 
a respectful distance from the blazing forge (for 
it was not winter, when we could sit on the 
cinder heap upon the bench) continued our con- 
verse, smoking pipe and cigarette meanwhile. It 
was a queer beginning of our camping-out 
holiday, but the smiddy at all times was irresis- 
tible. At length we broke away, burden on 
back ; though before we had turned the comer of 
the smith's fruit garden we heard a sonorous 
shout from behind. It was Amos hurrying after 
us in mad haste. Somewhat amazed, we stood 
still. 

" Jest ae word afore ye start, laddies," gasped 
Amos. 
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"It's a mere temptin' o' sacred prohvidence 
ye're aboot ; tak tent o' that," say I. 

" Weel, weel," added he, however, as he turned 
away, " ye're young, ye're young, an^ the burden's 
no on ye yet r So once more we set out. 

** What is the logic of this parting message ? " 
said I, as we descended into the valley. 

"It's just this," replied Glens: "*warn them, 
Amos,' " said the smith's conscience, " but haith I 
would like to go with them mysel'," said truth in 
the elder's soul This seemed reasonable ; and we 
joined in whistling, " Over the hills and far awa*." 

It is clear, dear Amos, the burden was not upon 
us then, but we have both since felt its weary 
weight. Glens is dead, drowned in the waves of 
the lone Pacific — 

Where he, perhaps, under the whelming tide, 
Visits the bottom of the monstrous world ; 

and I, well, I have found Carglen better than the 
great world, and in that is a sentence full of 
meaning. 

On this morning there was but one burden, 
however, consisting of the load on our backs. 
By and by we reached the bum of Caimtil, on 
whose banks we must needs rest, and listen for 
the thousandth time in our lives to its musical 
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chatter. We were in no hurry ; the summer 
hours might glide by here as well as elsewhere. 

We knew the merry world was round, 
And we might trudge for evermore, 

and so one place was as good as another. Too 
lazy to unbuckle our bundles or fit our fishing-rod, 
too lazy to open one of our two volumes, half- 
dreaming, half-lulled to sleep by the murmurous 
song of the great pine-trees, and the sounding, 
ever-changing gurgle of the rill, we lay till it was 
time to eat our luncheon. This was no dainty 
meal. Dry bread, a slice of raw turnip, stolen 
(yes, stolen; but morals were mild in Carglen) 
from the neighbouring field, and an occasional 
quaff of clear water from the burn — these were 
the materials of our lunch. It was a pleasant 
feast, more palatable than many a superfine 
repast in a London or Parisian restaurant. 
Tobacco followed, and then we were off again, 
across the ivied bridge, and up the brae of Sickit- 
raw. Wc trudged now with might and main, fast 
as Robbie the post on his way with the country 
letters, round the big wood of Cairntil, and then 
down again through a winding dell, till we stood 

on the bank of the S , here a steep, sandy 

crag, one hundred feet above the river. We badly 
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wanted a rest, and we took it at ease on the soft 
grassy turf. Far below we could hear the rush of 
the dark water— a pleasant sound ; and in the 
birch-trees the birds still sang. We talked, we 
read, we debated, till hunger asserting itself, we 
had to think seriously of an evening meaL We 
had some bread left, but nothing else. Glens 
volunteered to get the necessary supplies. " Go, 
and good luck to you," said I, still deep in the 
" Wolf of Badenoch." 

In about half an hour Glens returned with a 
small bag of potatoes on his back, at which I felt 
disappointed, for I had hoped for something better. 
" Take what you get," cried Glens, as he emptied 
the contents on the ground. I said nothing, 
humbly " taking " what I got. We kindled a 
roaring fire, and in the ashes the potatoes were 
roasted. Bread and roast potato constituted our 
supper. Wine or spirit we had none ; indeed, we 
had to descend the crag to wash the solids down 
with a drink from the river. It was pitch dark 
before we returned, but we knew that the moon 
would soon be out — and there she was, serene in 
the eastern sky, almost by the time we got to the 
top. The next duty was to fix our hammocks, 
and this was no easy task. As we could not 
agree upon the choicest spot, we burnt our bridges, 
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so to speak, and selected the most dangerous. At 
the very top of the steep crags there grew a 
line of spreading birch-trees. To four of them we 
attached our hammocks, and as there was a gentle 
breeze now creeping about, the canvas ever and 
again kept swinging over the edge of the precipice. 
Meanwhile we sauntered lazily through the trees 
and shrubs of the little wood, watching the hares 
and rabbits in their quiet gambols. We even 
went again as far as the river, and sat for a while 
on its lower bank. Our baggage we knew was 
quite safe at the crown of the crag, for there were 
no robbers of the serious sort in Carglen. It was 
perhaps nine o^clock when we re-ascended, put 
everything to rights, and mounted to our beds, 
which were swung at a distance of six feet from the 
ground. There was, perhaps, little danger to be 
feared after we had slid into our nests, but there 
was some risk in getting there. Our plan was this. 
Glens, who was the elder and the stronger, held 
my hammock and held 7ne while I scrambled in. 
He then passed a piece of rope over my chest and 
round the hammock, tying it in a very firm knot 
at the side. Similarly he secured my legs and 
the other end of the hammock. 

** Now you're as safe as if ye were at home in 
bed," said he. 
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biography. The past seemed strangely out of 
joint ; one event alone was in strict keeping — the 
time spent in the green tree-top in the "auld 
vvuid," watching the folks from far and near fore- 
gather to the holy kirk on the Sawbath day. 
Never in all my life have I had such a sense of 
being alone in the great universe of God as on 
that night. Glens on the next tree seemed as one 
that was not, no more than a mere dead leaf to 
be blown upon by Shelley's west wind — "the 
breath of autumn's being." There were but two 
live things in all the silent world (for at length 
even the rabbits were still) : my own beating heart 
and the sobbing waters at the foot of the crag. 
And so I fell asleep. It was but a moment in 
thought when I awoke next morning, conscious still 
of the same beating heart and the everlasting 

rush of the S . But now it was dawn, and a 

beautiful glow was already visible on the Kinvoir 
heights. I confess I was somewhat surprised at 
first, when, in glancing round the tree at my feet, 
I saw a tremendous cloud of smoke ; but a 
moment showed me the cause of this. Glens 
was pulling away at his big meerschaum, and 
apparently oblivious of everything save the cloud- 
pillar which he was raising. I gave him " Good 
morning," and soon we were in cheery converse. 
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It would afford me more pleasure than it would, 
I fear, my reader, if I were to relate in detail all 
the events of that early morning. I must there- 
fore pass over them at a stroke. It was eight 
o'clock when we began to think seriously about 
breakfast. We were dying for a cup of tea or 
coffee, and the question was, " Who is going to 
beg it ? " There must have been a good provi- 
dence over us, for just at that moment we heard 
the sound of female voices, and in another minute 
there stood before us two sonsie lasses with a 
basket and sundry shining tin jugs. One of the 
females was plainly dressed, and was evidently the 
kitchen-maid from the neighbouring township. 
The other was a golden -haired girl, fair as Aurora 
herself, and possibly with more blood in her veins. 
They seemed to know Glens, and spoke to him, 
but of me they took no heed. He was a rogue, 
was Glens, and Heaven only knows how he 
had got at their hearts. At any rate they were 
our humble servants, and we feasted like kings ; 
our meals being brought regularly all that day 
and the following, and late on into the evening of 
the third day ; for we could not in our hearts and 
consciences break away. Our presence had been 
made known to the people on their farmstead, and 
to those on half-a-dozen others, so that our visitors 
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in the cool of the evenings were many. We had a 
jolly time. We read, we lounged, we fished in the 
river, we climbed trees, and lay in the tops, we 

bathed in the cold dark water of the S , we cut 

a boat adrift from its moorings, entered it, and 
nearly drowned ourselves, we debated the fate of 
empires and the claims of creeds, and one of us 
fairly lost his heart. It was Glens ; and he sue- 
cumbed to the golden-haired girl. Nor was this a 
passing fancy, for years afterwards, when he sailed 
for Australia, it was with the understanding that 
she should follow ; and though he died on the 
passage, and \vas lost to her for ever, I met, not 
long ago, when on a visit to Carglen, this same 
golden-haired girl (now a woman in her prime), 
still unmarried, and, I dare swear, never likely to 
marry any one. Such great events from trivial 
causes spring. 

Thursday night was a gloomy one, and we set 
out, scarcely knowing whither we should go. 
Hitherto no rain had fallen, and we had had plenty 
to eat. Let the rain now come as it might, our 
spirits were high. We were a little tired, and the 
load on our backs was heavy, but we lightened our 
journey by whistling and singing. As we passed 
through the wood of Cairntil we thought we had 
better decide as to our quarters for the night. The 
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black clouds were still gathering, and it would soon 
be dark. At first we were all for shelter in some 
cosy nook, secure from the impending deluge ; but 
as we had again some difficulty in coming to a 
decision, one of us daringly suggested the bare 
hillside of Sickitraw. So once more we chose 
the worst point in all the prospect. There was an 
oppressive weight in the air, boding a near thunder- 
storm ; but, as I have said, our hearts were elate, 
and we preferred an adventure in the heather to a 
sheltered nook in the wood or glen. At a suitable 
bending of the road we turned, therefore, through 
a belt of bracken, and so on to the heathy moor. 
We hurried, for already the big drops were begin- 
ning to fall, and distant rumblings were heard in 
the sky — the firstfruits of the coming tempest In 
the middle of the hill, rising sheer out of the 
heather, we knew there was a kind of roughly 
circular crag ; there, at the base, we looked for a 
measure of protection. By the time we reached it 
the rain fell in torrents, the lightning flashes were 
vivid, and the thunder artillery was booming 
overhead. Our feet were wet, but our bodies had 
been protected in part by the burdens on our 
shoulders. Our hearts now sank into our boots, 
but as we were determined not to give in, we 
plucked a mighty heap of wet heather, shook it as 
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we best might, and piled it against the rock. 
Behold, then, a couple of poor mortals — self exiled 
from home, it is true — biding the pelting of the 
pitiless storm through all that long black night, 
with its thunder and its rain, seated on the blan- 
kets which we had placed, waterproof side down- 
wards, on the pile of heather, with hammocks, &c., 
&c., wound round our bodies, and one umbrella 
over our two heads ! I cannot tell you how we got 
through the night, — and Glens is dead ; but it was 
broad daylight before we moved. Had not both 
of us been blest with good constitutions, things 
might have proved serious ; as it was, every bone 
in our bodies ached. But a good Providence once 
again favoured our venture. The broad sun rose 
up in all his glory, drying purple heather and 
greenwood tree, and we fairly danced with joy at 
the prospect of a delightfully warm day. Our 
breakfast consisted of hard-boiled egg and plenty 
of bread-and-butter, with a drink of water from a 
little rivulet that trickled through the heath. For 
the food we had to bless our golden-haired friend, 
and I believe Glens did bless her, for a hallowed 
smile was on his face ! A whim seized us to take 
off shoes and stockings, and trudge barefooted. 
We were now in glorious trim, beyond all memory 
of the fierce night. We sought out the little bits 
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of wet moss with pleasant eagerness ; but lo ! as 
we trudged over one of these places, by the side of 
the brooklet, to whose windings we had again 
come, I was horrified to see Glens, who walked 
before me, suddenly sink, almost to the waist I 
gripped him fast, but I believe it was the big 
burden on his back, carried lengthways, that really 
saved him. Somehow, I got him out, and then he 
was a sight to see. He was fairly bespattered 
with the filthiest peaty mud — a sorry spectacle for 
gods or men ! We sat down on a couple of big 
stones by the side of the rill to consider the new 
situation. My memories came too late to be 
useful, but I now remembered counsel that had 
been given me on a former occasion : " Tak' a 
heed o' thae deceetfu' mossy bits ; theyVe saft, 
but oh, man, theyVe spitefu*," solemnly had Pete 
McQueben, the peat-digger, declared. So we sat, 
somewhat sadder and wiser by our experience. 
The only hope was to wash ! And so we set our- 
selves to wash. It was a lone hillside, Mr. Super- 
fine Critic, and there was no one to see us but a 
gentle birdie or a buzzing bee. Thus we cleansed 
in the brooklet the mudded garments, spread them 
on the heather to dry, and once more entered 
into the peace of serene philosophy. 

This is a world of bustle, and time is precious. 
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so I must draw a veil over the after proceedings 
of that day, and the succeeding night as well, on 
which we slept in a harvest field, " all among the 
bearded barley," over the fun and the venture of 
the day following that, and invite you to rejoin us 
at 7 p.m. at the other end of the parish, eight miles 
away, in the " auld kirkyaird " on the western side 
of Ben Ulen. It was a queer fancy that struck us, 
but we reasoned thus : " To-morrow," said we, " is 
the holy Sawbath ; no one would dare profane the 
House o' God with such unhallowed garb as ours ; 
not to mention the pistol, and the umbrella, and 
the waterproof blankets. But the week's work is 
over, and as we cannot enter Zion's courts on the 
Sunday, we'll do penance in the kirkyaird on the 
Saturday." This was a pious resolve, and it merited 
a better reward than fell to our lot. We had, so 
far, been privileged beggars, and thus we were 
enabled to go to bed among the tombstones, with 
the claims of appetite fairly satisfied. . Glens lay 
by the grave of my granduncle, John Geddes, of 
whom you may read elsewhere, and I stretched 
myself next door, so to speak. Before dozing off, 
it occurred to me to strike a light and read the in- 
scription not far from my head. " Here lies TILL 
THE great judgment DAY, &c., &c.," was the 
legend. The sky was cloudy, the wind keen, and I 

18 
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confess my blood ran cold. ^^ Here lies till the 
great judgment day,'* I kept saying gloomily to 
myself, as drowsiness came over me, and I gradu- 
ally sank into semi-slumber. Suddenly I was 
roused by a weird and most curious noise. I sat 
up, and there was Glens, revolver in hand, wide 
awake, and peering into the darkness. For the 
next quarter of an hour all was still, only the wind 
moaned about, while the dead men said never a 
word. So we slid back within our covering, and 
tried to sleep. It was not long, however, before 
we both felt that our bedding material was 
being pulled at, and right behind we heard a 
sound which for all the world resembled the clap 
that grim death gives with his lantern jaws in the 
marionette performance. 

" Good heavens ! what is it ? " cried Glens ; for, 
though twenty times braver than I, he was a Car- 
glener in superstition. 

"It strikes me some one is having a game with 
us," said I, leaving my bed, and going to him for 
the revolver. " The dead are dead, and the living 
must die," I shouted, firing three shots in succession 
into the air. We fancied we heard a rustle and a 
rush, but soon again there was grim silence in the 
green kirkyard. We were now worn out, longing to 
sleep, and we tried once more. "Tired nature's 
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sweet restorer" would not visit us, however, and 
we tossed uneasily in our place of rest. By and by 
another strange medley of sounds invaded our ears. 
They were here, there, everywhere ; no one to be 
seen ; but the whole place was alive with uncanny 
noises. 

" Surely the dead are in league against us ! " said 
we, sardonically ; " arise, let us go hence." We 
fired another shot, and again all was still. But 
we packed our belongings, shouldered them, and 
left the dead folks in their everlasting habitation. 
Now, as luck would have it, the moon peeped out 
through the clouds, and enabled us to see far 
around. Still all was silent as the grave, save 
the sough, sough of the wind, and the bicker of 
the stream in its rocky channel below. We had 
had enough of it, however, so we trudged for the 
open field, and once again made our bed in the 
bearded barley. We slept undisturbed, and awoke 
in the morning quite refreshed. Now, if the dead 
men molested us, it was a shabby turn ; if it were 
the living, I almost regret that I did not shoot in 
earnest ! We had been brimful of murderous 
thoughts, but the day was Sunday — 



Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright — 
The bridal of the earth and sky. 
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So peace reigned in our hearts ; goodwill to the 
living and the dead ; and we lazily sauntered in the 
wooded glen, reading, and begging our daily 
bread. When night fell we were trudging down 
the toll-road on our way to the woods of Newton 
Airds. The dead men had worsted us, but we were 
determined to confront the living, and the Laird 
of Newton Airds was the most fearsome of beings. 
His terror abides in the heart of every Carglener. 
You might beard the lion in his den if you chose, 
and you might put an unhallowed foot within the 
Laird's policies, but in either case you were aware 
of the consequences. Still, it was the last night 
of our campaign ; we wanted to run some risk, 
and so it was determined to make our beds with the 
crows in the rookery at the back of the great house. 
And we carried out our intention to the full. 
It was a glorious starlight night, the air soft and 
pleasant as in midsummer, while the woods, still 
clad in their green garb, had become our dearest 
friends. We tied the hammocks to the trees, on 

• 

this occasion twelve feet from the ground, and 
slept as cosy as the rooks in the higher stories of 
the elms. It was broad daylight when we awoke 
— 7 a.m. — and we sighed to think that as yet 
nothing had been encountered like an adventure 
with the Laird. " Suppose we smoke," said Glens. 
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We did smoke, and the rooks began to caw, caw ; 
I suppose because the tobacco fumes troubled 
them. In a moment, however, we stopped smoking, 
when the Laird himself was seen to emerge from 
a back door and walk straight in our direction. 
His shoulders were very round, and his head was 
bent, but he was, fortunately (as we well knew), 
very near-sighted. He passed — will you believe 
it ? — right under my bed, and I dropped a handful 
of tiny twigs on his shoulder. But he never 
looked up, and soon was out of sight. Somewhat 
disappointed, we descended and got our things 
together. We were resolved, however, to breakfast 
at the Laird's expense, so we made at once for 
the kitchen in the big house. Our appearance 
excited much merriment, but we were royally 
feasted, and the head butler himself conducted us 
by a roundabout path safe beyond the domains of 
his lord and master. 

So ended the most enjoyable holiday I ever 
spent in my life. We had but one hitch, and that 
was in the mud on the moor, unless we choose to 
call the night in the kirkyard a hitch. If the 
dead were our enemies they shall hear of it in 
the world of spirits. As to the living, if they are 
still Cargleners, I forgive them. But ah ! never- 
more shall I shake the hand of Glens ; nevermore 
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shall I sleep in the greenwood trees. Nor would 
I advise you to follow our plan of campaign, unless 
yavL are blessed with youth and an iron consti* 
tution. I would not repeat it at this day for a 
round sum, not even for the sake of that fur- 
haired lassie — now a gentle woman — ^who will go 
to her grave in solitary maidenhood for the love 
of Glens, and in memory of bygone days in the 
Shaw on the banks of the dark river. 





CHAPTER X. 



RED LETTER DAYS IN CARGLEN. 




|HERE were no Bank Holidays in Car- 
glen, nor any days at all similar to 
those riotous saturnalia with which the 
English 'Arry and 'Arriet are so 
familiar, and which delight them so well. The 
seasons moved at a more sedate and even pace in 
our highland parish ; far from life's fitful fever, in 
the busy modem sense, we passed our time well 
and peaceably. We had plenty of snow and mist 
and hard work, but still friends were many if days 
were dark, and we had certain annual high days and 
holidays that might truly be called red letter days. 
Sunday was one of them, but then Sunday came 
fifty-two times in every year, and of it we have 
already heard enough. Next to Sunday and 
" Zeminashun-day " at school, in my time, I think, 
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Christmas Day was the most famous. But when 
I say Christmas Day I must be distinctly under- 
stood as meaning the eve before Yule as well as 
Yule itself. I have heard that green Yules have 
become frequent in Carglen since I knew it ; green 
Yules making fat kirkyards ; but in the old times 
we had winter roaring at its loudest There was 
always a mighty supper prepared on Christmas 
Eve, and we ate it with a vigour as keen as if we 
were about to enter Lent, instead of merely pre- 
paring for greater and mightier feasts to come. I 
was wont to spend Christmas Eve in the farm 
kitchen at Linkerstown, though I preferred to 
fight shy of the more than mighty supper provided 
there. After supper we all sat round the blazing 
fire, and, strange to say, we were more than 
usually unsociable. I suppose this happened 
because we had festive hours in view, and one 
could not always be wagging one's tongue, you 
know, when so much had to be said later on. 
So we passed the time smoking, yawning, placing 
one leg over the other and then back again, look- 
ing kindly and sympathetically into each other's 
faces, and occasionally remarking, " Eh, sirs ! an' 
the morrow's Yule." As the evening wore on, 
a neighbour or two would drop in, the lasses 
would begin to look rosier and livelier, and the 
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sense of good things ahead might become not 
only deeper, but even brighter. By the time that 
the horses had been fed and finally seen to for the 
night, and the kye milked ; by the time, moreover, 
when the maids began to make preparations for 
the inevitable " sowens," our spirits would be fairly 
raised, and the sound of laughter faintly heard. 
This making of the " sowens " is a matter upon 
which, I regret to say, I can throw no light, nor 
can I describe the vile compound itself, though I 
have often partaken of it, but I should say it was 
a mixture mainly of milk, cream, flour, and treacle. 
Nine o'clock was an orthodox hour in Carglen, 
and at nine o'clock it was the orthodox rule to 
retire to rest, even on the eve of Yule. That is 
to say, the men folks retired ; the women were 
busy with the " sowens " — mysterious decoction ! 
So we all went to bed till midnight, and at the 
mystic hour of twelve the female folks awoke us, 
and deluged our stomachs till they could hold no 
more with the sweet, vile "sowens." It was a 
practice, too, much in vogue amongst us, to go 
from house to house, offering in the dead of 
the winter's night to neighbours and friends a 
taste of this "sowens." The fair maid Maggie 
and I once went upon a round of this sort ; I am 
sure I enjoyed it, and I hope she did. Then we 
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sat down in the farm kitchen, young and old, to a 
long and staunch "game o' cairts," a game that 
lasted till the day dawned and farm-work had to 
be undertaken. Christmas Day was a holiday, of 
course, but then the cattle had to be fed, and other 
jobs done. We were great hands at the " cairts," 
past-masters at " three cairt loo " and " catch the 
ten," and in the early hours of Yule, play was 
serious. It began with a deadly-pitched battle 
for the fairest maid in the company (it might be 
one of the farmer's daughters or only a kitchen 
girl), but whoever won the fair one, that fair one 
was nominally his. Sometimes curious partnerships 
were thus assorted, especially if one person won 
more than a single heroine. In that case he had the 
right of choice, and grave difficulties arose when 
a preference had to be stated between two or three 
blushing damsels. We never tasted strong drink 
at this early morning contention, for we had rigid 
notions of sobriety, and no decent man or woman 
in Carglen would touch strong liquor before break- 
fast But the great bicker of "sowens," well 
filled, aye stood on the long kitchen table. 

One Christmas morning a terrible quarrel arose 
between Kit Clerk and Jock the "orra" man, 
ICit had accused Jock of cheating at the cards, 
and Jock resented the charge, even to saying. 
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" Come oot tae the back if ye be a man, an' we'll 
soon see wha's cheatin'." So they adjourned to 
the back courtyard, the foreman accompanying 
them to see fair play. In the meanwhile we sat 
peaceably drinking our "sowens," and the game 
stood precisely as at the adjournment. Then after 
a decent interval the foreman, Kit, and Jock re- 
entered, but it was noticed that Jock's nose was 
terribly red, and his eye much blacker than any 
decent eye ought to have been on Christmas 
morning. " We hae clean sattled it," said Kit, 
softly ; and the game was immediately resumed. 
When we had played for and won all the beauties, 
then our stakes consisted of huge packets of sweet- 
meats (we were a sweet-mouthed folk in Carglen, 
please remember), and when these had been finally 
disposed of we even hazarded our coppers. A 
penny was the limit of our individual stake, and I 
shall never forget the pride with which I walked 
home from the farmhouse of Linkerstown on the 
morning of Christmas Day, 186-, with two 
shillings and threepence halfpenny in my pocket, 
having sat down at midnight with my wonted six 
pennies and a bawbee. I was a rich man for 
once ; for we were " raal puir " in Carglen, and you 
may be sure a lazy stripling at school was the 
poorest of all. 
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Well, some at least of us had rest and sleep in 
the morning, and then we were fresh for the 
further duties, or pleasures, of the day. These 
consisted of prize - shootings, high feastings at 
noon, but, above all, " poaching." Oh, the happy 
hours that we spent with a couple of ferrets at 
work in the rabbit burrows, or with rusty old 
blunderbusses dealing out death in the "auld 
wuid,""the new," and even to the sides of heathery 
Ben Ulen. Yule-tide was a season of joy, and we 
regarded it as such ; it was a festival, we knew, 
pre-eminently sacred ; it commemorated the 

Winter wild, 
When the heaven-bom child, 
All meanly wrapped in the rude manger lay; 

when — still quoting Milton — 

The reign of peace upon the earth began ; 

but we seemed to celebrate it by carrying war and 
death to the inanimate creation. As the day wore 
on, these worldly and bloodthirsty feelings passed 
away ; passed away, I suppose, because they were 
spent, and a holy, passionless, almost religious 
glow stole into our hearts. So much so, that I 
have known big, horny-handed ploughmen, who 
had been slaughtering the innocents all day long, 
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pass the evening in meekly reading of Him whose 
birth was heralded from above, and who in His 
death was led in innocence as a lamb to the 
slaughter. We were " nane o* yer ungodly folk " 
in Carglen, "spendin' the solemn hours o' this 
evening in freevolity, an* skirlin' an* dancin*, like 
some wha we ken." If we had all known our 
Milton as well as poor " aawthiest Joe Forbes " 
we might even have gone to bed in gentle piety 
to dream sweet dreams, with these lines in our 
ears : — 

And all about the courtly stable, 
Bright-harnessed angels sit in order sei^viceable. 

There has been a sad falling off in Carglen since 
I knew it. I hear that Yule is no longer kept as 
a red letter day. It cannot be that the good 
people are less religious. It may be that the hard 
play of economic laws is making itself felt, and 
that barren Carglen cannot' afford to give itself 
over to sloth and idleness on two days coming 
so close upon each other as those of Christmas 
and the New Year. For the New Year was and 
is kept with feast and song and merriment. 
It was a sort of compounded Yule, raffle, country 
ball, country wedding, and feein' Friday — a 
glorious and nondescript day. But it took a 
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certain amount of tissue out of you. " Thank the 
pooers there's but ae New Year's Day in the twal- 
month," said Pete McQueben, thinking, no doubt, 
of what a human stomach must be to cope with 
many New Year's Days. "Thank Hiven the day's 
gane ! " cried Tammas Steel, but then he was " raal 
sweer," as we all knew. One New Year's Day is 
memorable to me. I had been to visit the witch 
Mysie Murdoch at Keuchnakerran Croft, and I 
had spent a happy time. Fearless as a lion, I 
determined to tramp through the wooded den all 
alone, and for once I flatly rejected Mysie's escort. 
It was New Year's night ; I was elated ; and I 
boldly defied "lichts," "candles," "ghaists," "fairies," 
and everything uncanny that had ever been heard 
of. The snow, the everlasting snow, was deep 
upon the ground, and all the trees were heavily 
laden ; but it was calm, not a puff of wind stirring, 
and no sound broke the repose of the wintry 
woods save the monotonous ripple of the brook 
from the hills, and the muffled beat of my own 
footsteps. I descended the Keuchnakerran brae 
with all the lightness of heart characteristic of a 
person fully his own master and confident only in 
himself, crossed the brook by the slippery stepping- 
stones, sadly wetting my feet as I went — but who 
cared for that } — passed into the thickly-wooded 
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dell on the homeward side of the stream, and so 
on, whistling cheerily like Bloomfield*s frightened 
boy in the churchyard, to keep up my spirits. 
Now this was the most dreaded part of all the road. 
Many fearsome things had been seen there ; many 
dark deeds had been done in the lawless olden 
times. " Mony a neck was thrawn there by the 
sma' Laird o' Benmuil lang, lang syne, in the days 
whan siccan lairds had pooer in the land." My 
mind was, of course, fully saturated with these 
traditional stories, and more than once in the 
smiddy at Tap-the-neuk I had listened to con- 
vincing proofs of the terrible and "onchancy" 
things that had been seen. Judge, therefore, of 
the sinking of heart which I experienced when 
there, just there ! where the " braw necks " were 
said to have been thrawn in the lawless days of 
old, a big blue light was burning, some thirty feet 
from the ground, and apparently self-poised in the 
air. My limbs shook, and teeth chattered in my 
mouth, but still the light burnt steadily. I could 
no more have gone onward than I could have 
taken the world on my shoulders, and at first I 
had no strength to move. Deadly terror at length, 
however, gave vigour to my limbs, and I turned 
about and ran ; ran faster than ever I had done in 
my life. For was not the infernal world let loose, 
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and all the imps of hell biting at my heels ? Not 
even the midnight ride of Tam-o'-Shanter, fast 
running from Cutty-Sark, had more purpose in it 
than my ignoble race. I splashed through the bum, 
ne'er thinking about stepping-stones or soaked 
feet ; up the steep, winding pathway that led to the 
top of the den ; and just as I had reached my last 
puff of wind, got out of the wood. I was now 
safe, and I nearly sank to the ground. 

There at them thou thy tail may toss, 
A running stream they dare na cross 

says Bums of Tam's mare Maggie. Well, in 
Carglen, "deils an' a' thae things" always attacked 
you in or near a wood, or the fairies met you in 
some soft or bosky dell ; beyond wood and leafy 
greenery you were safe, and I knew it. But I was on 
the homs of a dilemma. I could not, without loss 
of manhood (or boyhood), return to Keuchnakerran, 
and own myself vanquished, for I had tried to 
disbelieve in ghosts and apparitions, and had even 
irreverently laughed at Francie Kemp for giving 
credit to them. On the other hand, this was my 
only way home. Thus for a time I hesitated, 
mentally vowing never to scoff at " lichts " again. 
Then I got off the homs of my dilemma, and 
madly plunged into the snow and the heather. 
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That is to say, I made a ditour across the boggy 
hillside, boldly striking for a point some three 
miles off that would bring me, clear of wood and 
dell, to a certain corner of the long-winding toll- 
road. It was a cold, damp, and slushy journey, I 
can assure you — 

O'er bog or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare. 

When I reached home I was a piteous object, 
for that terrible moor had taken the manhood out 
of me more effectively than any confession to 
Mysie Murdoch could have done. And, to make 
matters worse, I spent a feverish fortnight in bed 
dreaming of *Michts" and "deils" and avenging 
sprites. So that I have some cause to remember 
this New Year's Day. 

Taking the year in its natural course, our next red 
letter day in Carglen was Shrove Tuesday, though 
I fear few folks would have recognized it under 
that name. Perhaps the two parsons might, and 
the schoolmaster, but beyond these I fear none of 
us in the quiet parish had ever heard of " sic a 
thing as Shrove Tiesday." But we all knew the 
same festival under a different name, even that of 
"brose day and bannock nicht." Now that day 
and that night were truly glorious times : to 
youngsters at school, to the farm servants, to the 

19 
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farmers, their wives and families, to the smith, the 

tailor, the shoemaker, and, indeed, every person of 

light and leading in Carglen. At school we took 

good care that the day should be announced in all 

its majesty and grace. We walked up in the 

morning in little groups saying to ourselves, " Eh ! 

an' this is brose day and bannock nicht," and 

when we had all assembled in the schoolroom, 

boys and girls, young men and maidens (for it 

was winter time, and big scholars were there, both 

male and female), we still solemnly, though 

cheerily, announced to each other that this was 

"brose day an' bannock nicht" We even gave 

expression to our feelings in writing, and when 

the Rev. Patrick Spens walked into the room at 

ten o'clock, the huge blackboard, steadied in its 

uncouth frame, was literally covered with bold 

declarations that of a truth this was brose day 

and bannock nicht. Yea, even the writing was not 

enough. We had still further means of jogging 

the dominie's memory, for he was apt to forget 

high days and holidays, so bent was he, upright 

man, upon faithfully discharging the duties of 

his office. Our plans were these. One pupil 

stationed at the garden gate, whence emerged the 

Rev. Patrick Spens punctually at ten, bawled 

lustily, " Brose day an' bannock nicht," and forth- 
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with plunged into the shelter of the " little wuid." 
Another stood at the back of the school, waiting 
warily for the first peep of the dominie's hat above 
the stone dyke, at which signal he, too, cried 
loudly, " Brose day an' bannock nicht," and in- 
stantly vanished. A third was posted (and this 
was usually a strong- voiced girl, to take off appear- 
ances) just behind the main door, who, at sight 
of the dominie's rubicund countenance as it sailed 
into view, piped shrilly, " Brose day an' bannock 
nicht," and then ran into the room, burying herself 
in the general throng. We had still a fourth 
bombardment prepared for the "maister," and it 
was this. The inner door was kept open, and just 
as his foot sounded on the outer steps, a loud roar 
burst from seventy voices, "Brose day. an' 
BANNOCK nicht!" and then like a house of 
cards we fell to the ground — that is to say, we sank 
swiftly and cleanly into our seats, and our faces 
bore a sweet, innocent, and almost holy impression. 
Mr. Patrick Spens walked up the passage with 
measured step and serious countenance, as if 
nothing had happened, placed his soft felt hat on 
peg number one, took his place in the square box 
yclept a desk, and said, with much unction, " Let 
us pray." The dominie's prayer was a powerful 
one, " raal grand," as the country folks said, and 
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it had aiira\'s a reference to "^ a building of God, 
an house not made with hands, eternal in the 
hea%xns," ^ if the earthly house of this tabernacle 
be dissolved,'' which seemed to us wonderfully 
appropriate, idien the rough wind shook the 
building and threatened to carry away the roof. 
There were not many classes in the school, and in 
such as there were, many scholars stood up, so 
that a voy long chalk line had to be drawn, and 
it took some time and skill to sketch it George 
Groser wielded the chalk best in my time, though 
otherwise he was a very backward scholar. The 
line was dran'n immediately after the prayer, or 
more correctly, was almost a part of it For all 
through the pra}*er George stood in readiness, with 
his e>~e on the chalk, and we, too, were on tiptoe, 
if I may so say, iib~aiting for the words, '' for 
Christ's sake. Amen, George Groser, take the 
chalk and make the mark,"" — ^all spoken as if in the 
same breath. At mid-day our release came, and 
we hurried out of the school and along our re- 
spective wa^'s, calling more loudly than e\'er, 
*' Brose day an* bannock nicht" The brose I can 
scarcely describe ; the bannocks were simply huge, 
thick, gritty pancakes. I remember one day, at 
Edinburgh Universit}*, Professor John Stuart 
Blackie (dear and honoured name) set as a task 
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to an ex-pitman from the wilds of Fife, the com- 
position of an elaborate essay on ** Brose," and I 
would give more than the Scotchman's "saxpence" 
to have access to that manuscript at this moment. 
But as the pitman is now a great kirk light, and 
no doubt has long since burned his essay, I must 
perforce rely upon my own feeble efforts. Well, 
brose consisted, I think, of oatmeal, butter, salt, 
pepper, and "kail," or cabbage "bree." It was 
made in a great big earthenware trencher, and a 
number of buttons, threepenny pieces, sixpences, 
and cheap brass and silver rings were inserted in 
it. Huge excitement prevailed while the brose 
was being eaten, as to who would prove the lucky 
persons obtaining the silver ring or the silver 
pieces. It was bad luck and void of honour to 
draw only a black button or cheap brass ring; 
and it was not at all unusual for the guests who 
found these articles to quietly swallow them (at 
any rate, the smaller buttons) and never say a 
word. I can vouch for this, for I myself swallowed 
more than one, and never felt a bit the worse. 
We scholars had the entree to the various farm- 
houses, and access to all the brose bickers, and we 
made ample use of our privileges. 

Bannocks were not tasted until about eight 
o'clock in the evening, but then a wild saturnalia 
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set in. At home, and in ne^hbours' houses, we ate 
bannocks not merely to repletion, but far beyond 
the bounds of satiety. It is true that we tried to 
reduce our load by walking or running from house 
to house. The younger folks were strict teetotalers, 
but the elder ones washed the bannocks down 
with much usquebaugh. *' I hae eaten forty 
bannocks an' drunk twa bottles, an' I hae had a 
guid an' a quiet day," said old McQueben, prince 
of peat-diggers, to me. There was [rienty of 
Bddling and dancing on bannock night -Sandie 
Peterson the saw-miller's bam was always thrown 
open, and a big company assembled. Sandie 
himself was a Bddler, though not one of the best, 
and he scraped away with much muscular energy, 
if not talent. The standing rule was to have 
" twa dances an' than a bannock." We were a 
l^t-hearted people sometimes, and as there was 
no doctor in the parish, the frightful word dyspepsia 
had not yet been heard in Caiglen. 

Easter Sunday was another of our famous days. 
But we knew it by the hallowed name of " Peace 
Sunday." It was not that we were extra pious 
upon that day. We went, indeed, to the kirk and 
sang the Psalms, just as was our wont, but we 
never thought of Easter in its rel^ous sense ; we 
were " nane o' yer papists and sic like trash, ye 
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ken." But " Peace Sunday " was a glorious day, 
nevertheless, and in this way. It was a time- 
honoured custom in Carglen for mothers to allow 
their children, masters their men and maids — 
indeed, each was accustomed to allow himself or 
herself an illimitable number of fresh-laid eggs 
for breakfast It was our annual festival of 
"peace," and there was no time to quarrel, for 
there were so many eggs to be broken and eaten. 
I once heard an Englishman boast that he had 
put away seven hard-boiled eggs at a morning 
meal, but this hearty eater was fairly beaten by 
our friend Kit Clerk. On a certain Peace Sunday 
I sat and watched Kit demolish thirteen eggs 
one after the other, and each shell was well 
cleaned. Five dozen or so were always cooked on 
** Peace Sunday " in the farm kitchen at Linkers- 
town. We had raging appetites at all times in 
Carglen, but they were doubly whetted on such 
occasions as these. Thirteen eggs was a decent 
stomachful ; but I have since heard of a weightier 
load. A gaunt trawler from the North Sea once 
assured me that he had eaten twenty whiting 
at a single meal, and had even then gone up on 
deck feeling hungry. I expressed disbelief, and 
instituted inquiry, the result of which was to 
establish the smacksman's truthfulness, though, to 
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be sure, it did kak out that the heads and tails 
were wrenched off and thrown away, leaving only 
the plump central parts. Well, thus we took our 
eggs in peace and gratitude, and having duly 
polished our outward appearance, walked to the 
holy kirk. 

The great annual parochial " catechisings " were 
events belonging to a different order. Then, in- 
deed, the minister took arms against us, and bom- 
barded our intellects, if not our consciences, in a 
way that was awful to hear and to endure. That 
is to say — for in these hig^ matters I must be 
explicit — it had been the practice of the Rev. Dr. 
Rothes so to treat his flock ; it was the practice of 
the Re\'. Merrison Dean ; but our good man 
Saunders Macdonald took matters more easily. 
** Saunders thinks, nae doot," said Tam o' the Croft, 
" if ye are raaly on yer wey tae hiven, weel, there's 
nae hurry ; yell get there safe an' cosy in the end ; 
an' losh ! if ye're gaun tae the ither place, haith 
an* I'm thinkin' there's less an' less need for hurry 
an' scurry." So, as I have said, Saunders took 
things quietly. But even he held occasional cate- 
chisings. These took place in some farmer's big 
kitchen or bigger bam, and the assembly consisted 
of men, women, youths, and girls, from the sur- 
rounding district of the parish. The catechising 
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consisted in a testing by the minister of the know- 
ledge of these individual members of his flock in 
Scripture doctrine and the Shorter Catechism (a grim 
document, answerable for much), and in putting 
occasional sly inquisitorial questions bearing upon 
private character and morals, just as if he were a 
sort of public parochial confessor. We prepared 
for these events by abnormal diligence in searching 
the Bible and furbishing our memories in view of 
those terrible definitions in the Shorter Catechism. 
We even sharpened our wits, because if the parson 
sometimes tried to tackle us, we occasionally tried 
to tackle the parson. The proceedings commenced 
with praise and prayer. Perhaps, however, no one 
could raise a tune, and in that case the minister 
simply read a Psalm. We could never do without 
the Psalm. After prayer, Mr. Saunders Macdonald 
proceeded to work in his wonted easy manner. 
" What's the first command ? " he would say to 
one of us. The answer would be given in a 
broken voice, for we stood in some awe of the 
minister. 

Having exhausted the commandments, Mr. 
Macdonald would pass to other subjects, as, for 
instance, leaving the law, he would come to grace, 
and launch at your head — " What's justification ? " 
Say, for example, this were addressed to Jock the 
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orra man at Linkerstown. Jock would arise from 
his hard bench, comb his bushy head and beard 
with outspread fingers, and having looked hard at 
the parson, might say dolefully, " Weel, sir, indeed 
and troth I hardly ken." "What's his name?" 
Mr. Macdonald would whisper, sotto voce, to the 
farmer, who would dutifully reply. " Have you 
forgotten, John ? " the minister would say kindly. 
•* Indeed, an' I fear 1 have, sir," Jock might answer. 
" Try and think, my friend," Saunders would add, 
still more coaxingly. " I wull, sir," Jock might say. 
" I have it, sir, I have it," Jock would cry, after a 
few seconds of mental agitation, now thrusting 
his hand into his pocket, and anon clutching at 
vacant nothing like Macbeth seizing the shapeless 
dagger. Then he would speak in this wise (I give 
an actual transcript) : " Joostifickashin is an ack o' 
God's free graice, wharein He pardins some, an' sends 
ithers tae hell ; " and having thus spoken, would 
look as wise as a cat grimacing at a king. Here 
the minister must needs cough, and a faint smile 
pass over his solemn face. " That's scarcely correct, 
John," Mr. Macdonald would now say, and then 
proceed to quote the exact words,, emphasizing the 
hopelessness of trusting in good works for salvation, 
and laying great stress upon the strong Calvinistic 
doctrine. " Talk aboot guid warks," we might de- 
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clare afterwards, " joostification is no the resoolt o' 
guid Hvin' ; it's in the keepin* o* the faith an* obedi- 
ence tae the ' Carritches/ " Truly a soul-comfort- 
ing faith. Then, perhaps, Maister Macdonald 
would touch upon the vexed and mysterious 
doctrine of the Trinity, and because it was so 
mysterious, he might probably call upon some one 
who was specially illiterate. For example, it might 
be our half-witted friend from the Links of 
Dornie, Evan Jabos. " How many persons are 
there in the Trinity ? " the catechist now, with in- 
creasing mildness, inquires. And here I trust no 
one will accuse me of irreverence (that is far from 
my feeling), for I again record a literal reply: "Ou, 
two, sir." " Two, Evan ? " cries the parson in 
gentle surprise. " Ou, ay, two, sir." " And how 
do you make that out, Evan ? " rejoins the ques- 
tioner. " Weel, sir, ye see my faither, whaun he 
had the threenity o' sheep, callit them the faither, 
an* the son, an* the son*s son, but then the son he 
died, an* of coorse there was but twa left** " That 
will do, Evan,** cries the minister, now discerning 
with whom he has to deal. Then he puts the 
question to another, and gets the ^stereotyped 
answer, afterwards dilating suitably upon the doc- 
trine. This answer of Evans' reminds me of 
another of which I had some personal knowledge. 
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The individual questioned was a pert and ill-con- 
ditioned youngster, still keeping attendance at the 
school. Asked as to the number of persons in the 
Trinity, he impudently, and in the utmost bad 
taste, replied, " Three : the minister and the mais- 
ter and auld Francie Kemp ; " whereat there was 
much clearing of throats and use of handkerchief. 
The minister was scandalized beyond measure, and 
he looked in sorrow at the ill-bred youngster. 
The elder folks also tried to appear decently scan- 
dalized, and the youngster visibly blanched. He 
had, however, some authority for his saying, for it 
had been seriously, though jocosely, settled in 
smith Amos Gibb's smiddy at Tap-the-neuk, 
within a week's time, that the great trinity, in 
Carglen at least, was composed of the minister, 
the maister, and auld Francie Kemp ; and Francie, 
the only member then present, offered no contra- 
diction. But six months passed ere that imper- 
tinent youth was again invited to eat beefsteak 
with the minister. Saunders Macdonald was very 
hard on the sin of lying. He had a theory that it 
was infinitely more heinous than the crime of 
stealing. " You see thieving is more or less open, 
but lying is hidden altogether, hidden from all save 
God," said he. Thus he was righteously severe 
upon the sin, on such occasions as the present He 
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always had a little sermon upon the ninth com- 
mandment in readiness, and he had a habit of 
inquiring, " Why is lying more sinful than theft ? " 
Andrew frae the Claypots was once asked the 
question. " Weel, it is, sir," rejoined he, " but may 
we hear you ? " The minister explained the matter 
fully in his best manner. " Weel, an' I can credit 
that," said Andrew, " for I hae had my ain expee- 
rience. It was in this wise. I plainly saw, sir, wi* 
my ain e'en, Lang George Kitchen steal a barrowfu' 
o' neeps frae my hillside acre, an' I went an' 
chargit him wi' it. Gif he had owned tae it, I wud 
hae forgiven him, for we maun live an' let live, sir. 
But he deniet it ; he lied. That was eneuch. Nae 
langer could I hald my hands aff o' him, and sae 
I gied him a fair thrashin'." Some readers un- 
acquainted with life and character in the North 
may judge all this to be coloured, but I can assure 
them it is not. On the other hand, it is far from 
my object to convey the impression that there was 
no solidity, seriousness, and instruction in the 
minister's catechisings ; but then. Heaven bless you ! 
that was not the feature in the programme which 
most delighted us, and made us regard the annual 
festival as a red letter day. 

Term days — i,e,y Whitsuntide and Martinmas — 
were, of course, always marked with a red letter 
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in our mental calendar, and so were all the market 
days in Kail, feein' Fridays and hairst Mondays 
being especially distinguished. Likewise the 
general annual holiday, upon which excursion 
trains were run to Eilfin and other centres of 
attraction, but space forbids me to dwell upon 
them. When the crops were all in, and " harvest 
homes" were heard of, we had, too, much op- 
portunity of mirth and gladness. But I must 
hasten on. Two great days remain. These were 
" Sacrament Sunday " and Hogmanay, and as 
religion was always chief in Carglen, I must begin 
with the first named. 

Sacrament Sunday ! That was, in truth, a 
heart-searching time. All the religious ceremonies 
and observances of the year were focussed around 
it. A dim rumour had come to us that in far- 
away places the holy Sacrament was administered 
as oft as four times a year, but we could scarcely 
credit it ; for such an exertion as this would have 
been far above our capabilities in Carglen. The 
yearly festival took a great deal out of us, but if it 
had been multiplied by four must have exceeded 
our powers altogether. No one could have re- 
sented such an innovation more than our minister ; 
for it would have meant extra sermons, extra 
worry, and extra expense. Sacrament Sunday in 
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my time was a moveable feast Sometimes it took 
place in the spring, at others in the summer, and 
at yet others in the autumn. I will here choose 
the middle festival, that which was celebrated in 
the summer. Carglen Kirk was a sight to see on 
that day. But you dared not put a foot within it 
— at any rate, with a clean conscience and purged 
spirit — until you had gone through the prescribed 
period of fasting. There was a terrible Thursday 
and a humiliating Saturday, with staid religious 
exercises, to prepare you for the coming Sunday. 
The Thursday, known as Fast Day, was kept as a 
general holiday, only less important and sacred 
than the Sunday itself. Woe be to the intending 
communicant if he were absent on that day from 
the kirk. He was thereby marked as an errant, 
careless soul, unfit to partake of the holy emblems. 
On fast days we always had strange preachers ; 
but yet they were not very strange, being usually 
Mr. Mungo Drab of Radlin, Mr. Derrison of 
Quharrichty or the Rev. Dr. Longbeard of Aber- 
keith. The sermons upon these occasions were 
lengthy and searching. " Eh, sirs, they do ye 
mickle guid," said old Jock Wabster from 
Windyhillock, " they aye gar ye forget the dross 
and wickedness o* a sinfu' warld." These grand 
sermons were a sort of Lethe, you see, in which 
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we bathed our consciences, and walked out of the 
kirk cleansed and regenerated men. Friday inter- 
vening naturally soiled our hearts again, so we 
must needs be at it once more on the Saturday. We 
could not, however, afford another whole day from 
the things of earth to those of heaven, so we com- 
promised the problem by digging away at the soil 
in the general, and in the particular sending some 
folks — and they a feeble flock — to the parish kirk 
to offer vicarious worship for the whole parish, or, 
if you prefer it, to sing the Psalms of David and 
listen to the everlasting discourses. It was a 
curious spectacle to look out on the country-side 
from my place in the pine-top, and see the 
labourers at work in the fields, the farmers driving 
in their dog-carts, and here and there a few elderly 
persons plodding towards the kirk. At these 
times the hardest worked person was little Willie 
Jenkins, who trudged eight long miles from Buff- 
ton and eight back again to guide our voices in 
singing praise. There were never more than fifty 
people in the kirk on these Saturdays, and I have 
been present when there was scarcely a baker's 
dozen. But it was enough that the standard 
should be erected, and the service held. It was a 
public ceremonial, even if none were present, and 
it helped wonderfully to soothe our souls. 
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Sacrament Sunday, as I remember it, was bright 
and clear. Perhaps the weather felt ashamed of 
Itself for once, and gave us sunny skies and cool 
zephyrs in honour of the day. The throng in the 
parish kirk on this Sunday was the most varied 
and characteristic that ever assembled in Carglen. 
Black coats were the finest ; silk dresses rustled 
in abundance ; old-fashioned beaver hats were 
plenteous ; and, strange to say, there was no 
palaver held outside the church doors on that 
morning. The same group was there (considerably 
augmented, indeed), but we only sat and stood 
around in respectful silence, hazarding, perhaps, 
the assertion, "An' there'll be mony at the tables 
the day." 

When the ringing-in is completed and we 
enter, we find that the building is fairly crowded. 
There is not an old dame or decrepit man 
in all the parish who is able to hobble up the 
road that is absent to-day. Each intending com- 
municant is armed with a token (a neat little 
square thing shining like silver), and marked first, 
second, or third table, as the case may be. A still 
more powerful sermon is this day delivered by the 
minister. Sometimes it is Saunders himself, and 
sometimes a stranger, but in any case there are 
one or two other clergymen with us to assist in 

20 
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" fencin' the tables." At the close of the service 
the first batch of communicants take their places 
in a central row of pews on the ground floor. 
Every face is pretematurally serious ; not the 
faintest sign of a smile or gleam of heavenly hope ; 
no indication that this is a love-feast to which they 
are sitting down ; all is dark, solemn, and sacred. 
All save the spotless linen that covers the tables ; 
it, at least, looks bright and cheery. Meanwhile 
some of us remain in the " loft " perched in one of 
the front seats, closely watching the proceedings. 
Willie Jenkins is a study. There he stands in his 
lectern, too busy he to sit down. He does not 
sing praise continuously, but every now and again 
bursts into funereal song, which has a very ludi- 
<:rous effect, especially as the voices which feebly 
accompany him are still more funereal in their 
notes. Even more interesting to us are the various 
friends and country-folk who throng the tables 
-downstairs. When the " fencin* " is completed the 
bread and wine are handed round. As we sit up 
here with hunger raging in our stomachs — 
stomachs more accustomed to hard oatmeal cakes 
than the sweet loaf-bread — we have a mad in- 
clination to commit sacrilege by rushing down 
below and falling to work upon the clean white 
bread lying so daintily and invitingly in square little 
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chips on the silver salver. But we restrain our- 
selves, say ** Retro Sathanas^^ and resist the 
temptation. If any one wished to study human 
character in Carglen, now was the time. You 
could tell peculiarities, even to very minute shades^ 
by the way in which different persons received the 
wine-cup, drank of it, and passed it on to neigh- 
bours. For example, look at Francie Kemp sitting 
yonder. See the self-confident scowl that rests 
upon his face. Who could doubt for a moment 
that he is great " in the argufying," after observing 
the side-look of critical inquiry with which he 
receives the cup from Mary Dey, the increasingly 
evident scowl when he sips the wine, and the 
patronizing manner in which he passes it on to 
Pete McQueben ? There is the " politeeshin " 
clearly shown beyond all manner of doubt. Time 
would fail to take each celebrated worthy in this 
way and describe his mannerisms, but this we 
viust mention. There is no difficulty whatsoever 
in telling the heavy whisky drinkers. Look at 
Sandie Peterson the miller or Jacob McWilliam 
from the Stanes o' Baldearie. No gentle sip do they 
take, but a good long draught of the red port 
wine ! These are matters that strike the eye of 
the graceless, but there is, of course, an undertone 
of real sober worship and true religious feeling 
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amongst us. We were all, whether communicants 
or no, far less worldly that day than any other day 
of the year, and as we passed homewards from the 
kirk we were consciously benefited. It did us 
good for the year. 

The music in our hearts we bore 
Long after it was heard no more. 

Hogmanay was another of the days to be 
remembered in Carglen. This was the last day of 
the year, and we celebrated it in this wise. When 
I said day, I ought, in this case, to have said night, 
for our sports did not begin until the evening. 
We would form a party of four or five, thoroughly 
disguise ourselves, and then sally forth, going from 
house to house. We boldly entered the kitchen, 
shouting lustily — 

Rise up, good wife, and shak' yer feathers, 
Dinna think that we are beggars ; 
We are guid folks come to play. 
Rise up, an' gie us Hogmanay. 

Then we boldly insisted upon kissing every 
unmarried female in the room, claiming at the 
same time from the ** guid-wife," who might, 
perhaps, be "ben the hoose," hogmanay more 
specifically, in the form of refreshment. It was 
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pleasant enough to kiss the girls ; but . their 
behaviour was very comic. "Wha kens whither 
it's Charlie or no?" they seemed to say. Then 
we had another way of celebrating Hogmanay (an 
honour, by-the-bye, which the last night of the 
twelvemonth shared with another evening falling 
earlier in the year, but of which I will not here 
speak), and it was this: we went forth not now 
disguised, but in our usual garb. Proceeding to a 
farmer's big turnip field, we armed ourselves with 
as many turnips as we could carry. If the farmer 
was a stingy man, we went straight to his own 
door, feeling our way very cautiously and stealthily, 
and when within a few paces we opened fire. If 
the door was battered in, so much the better, and 
we always did our best, I am sure, to batter 
it in. Then we fled as fast as possible, and 
generally managed to escape, for, like wise men, 
we had taken care to select beforehand a con- 
venient hiding-place. When the farmer or his 
men came out, they had the pleasure of looking at 
a smashed door, a heap of the farm turnips, and 
also had the advantage of knowing what some of 
their neighbours thought of them. But if a 
cottager were poor and well thought of, our modus 
operandi was difTerent The door was unmercifully 
battered just the same (ou, he'll jest hae tae mend 
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it, ye ken), but a big heap of turnips presented 
from fields other than his own by unknown hands, 
testified to the respect in which he was held. We 
also did our best to hide wheelbarrows, remove 
ploughs into out-of-the-way places, and even ta 
haul some of the carts into secluded corners, so 
that not a few of the good folks awoke on New 
Year's Day to find that sprites had been about in 
the night playing sad pranks with mundane things. 
Sometimes a country raffle was held on Hogmanay 
night, and then it was sure to be well attended. 
One such I remember, for it was there that I 
quarrelled with the fair Harriet Taylor, and she 
passed from me for ever. But that is a tale, per- 
chance, for another time. 



THE END. 
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